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NOTES 

Last Friday the House of Commons went into Com- 
mittee on the Allotments Bill after a long and profitless 
discussion on an instruction proposed by Mr. Cobb to the 
effect that popular boards should be constituted in small 
areas to carry out the provisions of the measure. Mr. 
Ritchie pointed out that to give effect to any such pro- 
posal would necessarily involve the complete recasting of 
the bill; nor is there any good reason to suppose that Mr. 
Cobb and his friends had any particular object at heart 
save the obstruction and defeat of a useful and taking 
piece of legislation. To dwell on the likelihood of such 
authorities, elected by and working in small areas, becom- 
ing hotbeds of jobbery were needless. It is worth noting 
that a question of some moment arose before the debate. 
No less than thirteen notices of instructions to the Com- 
mittee had been put on the paper (that being now the 
only competent kind of amendment to the motion that the 
Speaker do now leave the chair); and Mr. Ritchie had 
given notice of an amendment which, if carried, would have 
prevented any of these instructions from being discussed. 
Sir William Harcourt promptly desired a ruling from the 
Speaker whether ‘this new form of closure’ was in order. 
The Speaker was not prepared to decide that it was, but 
he left no doubt as to his view of the true purpose of the 
majority of the instructions. Mr. Ritchie’s amendment 
was withdrawn, Mr. Smith at the same time giving the 
House clearly to understand that if the forms of debate 
be abused the Government must find and will apply some 
very stringent remedy. 

Tue same evening Dr. Cameron moved a resolution in 
favour of the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church of Scotland. Mr. J. A. Campbell opposed in a 
speech full-—almost too full to be effective—of weighty 
and pregnant matter. But the utterance of the evening 
was undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone’s. As the Lord Advo- 
cate very justly remarked, he has put an end to the period 
of balanced ambiguity : ‘he has now taken a step which 
is irrevocable and irretrievable, and we shall hold him to 
it.” Mr. Gladstone contended that the Church of Scotland 
is indefensible as an Establishment because it fails to fulfil 
four conditions which he predicated as essential to an 
Established Church; that is, it does not make the poor its 
special care (which is not true); it does not uphold any 
body of doctrine which other denominations do not up- 
hold (which means, we suppose, that it is not in the same 
position as the Established Church of Lreland once was) ; 
it is not the Church of the majority (which is quite an 
open question); and it is not a Church which a ma- 
jority of the people is in favour of maintaining (which is 
precisely what the friends of the Church will not for one 
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moment admit). On these grounds he pronounced out 
and out for disestablishment and disendowment (without 
which, he remarked by the way, disestablishment would 
mean nothing). He justified his change of attitude from 
neutrality to hostility on the ground that the Scottish 
people have given their verdict through their representa- 
tives. It is doubtless a fact that a majority of Scots 
members voted with Dr. Cameron ; but it is no less a fact 
(which only Mr. Gladstone could affect to ignore with 
such sublime impudence) that these members were re- 
turned at an election at which the Church question was 
no more presented to the electors than the question of 
the autonomy of the moon. 


Tue Lord Advocate followed in a speech of uncom- 
mon animation. He exposed with relentless severity the 
miserable subterfuges by which Mr. Gladstone attempted 
to justify a shameless bid for political support. Lord 
Hartington, the author of the celebrated formula about 
‘granting disestablishment when the people of Scotland 
desire it, made an honest and manly speech, emphasising 
the fact that the people of Scotland have never pro- 
nounced upon the question. Dr. Cameron’s motion was 
finally rejected in a tolerably full house by thirty-eight 
The debate suggests many reflections, with which 
we deal elsewhere. Here we can only direct attention 
to the audacity of this attempt to settle such a matter in 
this cut-and-dried fashion. The party that is always 
prating about consulting the wishes of the people of Scot- 
land is deliberately endeavouring to push on the disestab- 
lishment of the National Church behind the back of that 
people. Much, too, might be said—though for pity’s sake 
it shall not—about the plight of those honest, easy gentle- 
men (sincere well-wishers of the Church, no doubt) who 
have thrown cold water on Church defence organisation, 
and called less credulous and more sagacious folk than 
As usual, the ‘alarmists’ are 


votes. 


themselves ‘ alarmists.’ 
right. Mark, too, the bitter sense of injustice—the pas- 
sionate feeling of resentment—which, or we are much 
mistaken, Mr. Gladstone’s action will stir up in many 
others besides Churchmen. He has, indeed, watered the 
seeds of an internal strife to which for fierceness and venom 
even the wranglings of the so-called Disruption will be as 


water unto vinegar. 


Tur House of Commons was occupied on Monday with 
the second reading of the Budget Bill, which provoked a 
more than usually desultory and unprofitable discussion. 
It is obvious that the Budget opens a peculiar sphere of 
uselessness for the obstructionist, inasmuch as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposes to devote his surplus to 
one or two specific purposes while the other objects to 
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which it might be applied are legion. If Mr. Goschen 
were to adopt any one member’s views as to the remission 
of taxation, all the rest of the Opposition would have an 
equally good ground of complaint with that they have at 
present. On Tuesday the House made little progress with 
the committee stage of the Allotments Bill; and in the 
evening Mr. R. T. Reid paraded a hobby about the acquisi- 
tion of land by public bodies, in the course of which display, 
though the Speaker ruled that his motion’must not include 
Scotland, he spent a good deal of his eloquence on that 
portion of the United Kingdom. In the long-run he was 
beaten by fifteen votes. The House was mainly occupied 
on Thursday with the Customs and Inland Revenue Bill 
in committee stage. Beyond the intimation of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that the question of keeping 
spirits longer in bond is under consideration there was 
little worthy of note. The proceedings in the Com- 
mons this week have made it abundantly clear that some- 
thing must be done to expedite the course of public busi- 
ness. The obstructionists and faddists are in good heart 
once more, and we much mistake if they do, not try the 
patience of the Government and the House to the utmost 
on the licensing question and the Tithes Bill, to say 
nothing of the great Irish bone of contention. 





THE committee on the Western Australia Bill has re- 
ported in favour of the measure, after striking out the 
clauses by which the Crown reserved control over waste 
lands and emigration. Thus lightly overboard (if the com- 
mittee’s advice be taken) goes the control of five hundred 
millions of square miles of the Imperial patrimony—almost 
the last fraction of it in which white men can make their 
homes. The sacrifice has been made upon the advice of 
the late and present governors of the Colony and upon 
pressure from the representatives of the forty thousand 
people who, settled in a nook of the old ‘Swan River 
Settlement,’ are ‘bold enough to take a country as large 
as Western Europe under their wing.’ But something will 
have to be said on behalf of the forty millions of these 
islands before the bill becomes law. 





Tue Report of the Lords’ Committee on the sweating 
system is not a very satisfactory document. It is all the 
more exasperating because we know that the chairman of 
the committee, Lord Dunraven, prepared_a more thorough 
report to which the majority would not agree. The pub- 
lished document is feeble and mealy-mouthed. It is obvious 
that the committee discovered that sweating is an evil 
with which it is impossible{to deal with any proper effect 
from above, and yet it refuses to say so. It declares it 
had the greatest difficulty to ‘extract from the principal 
witnesses a clear idea of what they understood by “ sweat- 
ing,’ ’ and then it gives along and pedantic description of 
itsown. All men understand pretty well what ‘sweating ’ 
is, and to appear to be waiting for a definition before pro- 
posing a remedy is the merest political and economic folly. 
There seems to be no remedy to suggest except the old 
ones of co-operation and combination among workmen. 
The State has already done enough by legislation, if the 
provisions of its Factory and other Acts were only rigor- 
ously carried out. The Report, however, has its value. 
It has put on record, after much and careful sifting of evi- 
dence, that neither the abused middleman nor the immi- 
grant foreigner seems very much to blame for the evils of 
sweating, neither competition nor machinery, but ‘ that 
the inefficiency of the lower class of workers, early mar- 
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riages,’ and the consequent ‘ excessive supply of unskilled 
labour are the chief causes in producing sweating.’ 





Ir is a remark of that useful person the cynic that if a 
worm is trodden on for the second time he will not turn. 
The immediate application of this witticism is to Boulanger 
(George-Ernest) in his present exile in Jersey. He has 
been trodden on a second time, and it is now impossible 
to see where he is to turn. It was the last hope of the 
once possible Master of France—(for he had his chance after 
all)—that he might secure a good part of the seats of the 
Municipal Council of Paris. There came, however, a first 
frost, and a second, and now the bloom is off those hopes 
for ever. The Boulangists are nowhere in the Municipal 
Council. What then remains for the General but to stay 
at Jersey surrounded by such wrecks of his fortunes as 
have been thrown up on its hospitable shores? 
else remains, and with that he must be content. To be 
sure the fragments seem not to be so bad. For the rest, 
it is something to have been a possible Master of France 
fora day. The man who only thought he would like to 
become immortal by breaking the neck of Charles v., and 
said so in the hearing of witnesses, has an immortality of 
akind. It is better perhaps than none. 


Nothing 





France, under the financial guidance of M. Ribot, has 
at length receded from that attitude of pure obstruction 
which, under recent Governments, she has maintained 
on the question of Egyptian Debt Conversion. Her new 
position, as defined in the despatch of Tigrané Pasha, 
is reasonable by contrast with the old. The French 
proposal is in appearance an extension, but in reality 
a restriction of the scheme favoured by Britain. It 
would deal not only with the twenty-two millions of Pre- 
ference Debt, but with the Domains and Daira as well, 
and deal with them on the same basis as the Unified 
Fours. But the old classifications and the old control 
would be retained ; all profits of conversion would be paid 
over to the Debt Commissioners, and only disposed of 
under sanction of the Powers; and a condition is made 
that there shall be no further conversion for fifteen years 
to come. This last stipulation seems in especial hard 
and unfair. Onerous as they are, however, the proposals 
—while affecting some forty millions of debt, and esti- 
mated to yield a reduction of £237,000 a year of ex- 
penditure to the finances of Egypt—will afford a sensible 
relief ; and they will probably form the basis of a new 
temporary settlement whose value depends on the per- 
manence of British occupation. 





Tue Panama Canal has now been for months on the 
rocks, and the surveyors have made their report. It is 
melancholy reading for the French investor: between 
the lines he may discern the total shipwreck of his fairest 
hopes. The Inquiry Commission computes that to com- 
plete the Canal on the mutilated scheme, with locks, 
would cost four hundred and eighty-five millions of franes. 
But to this must be added twenty per cent. for ‘ unfore- 
seen contingencies, and then twenty per cent. for man- 
agement and interest upon the debt, bringing out an 
ultimate total of nine hundred millions of francs. The 
materials and preparations in hand of the old company are 
reckoned as equal to half this gross sum. The Canal 
was to have been opened next year, at a total cost of a 
thousand millions of frances. Considerably more than 
that has already been flung into the yawning ditch ; and 
as much more, it seems, is needed before M. de Lesseps’ 
project becomes a working reality. The floating of a new 
company is spoken of; but, to say nothing of the fate of 
the old capital, where are the fresh funds to be raised ? 
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The Commission, greatly daring, proposes ‘ a guarantee of 
interest by the maritime States, and asks, ‘Is this a 
dream?’ The answer must be ‘ Yes.’ 





Mr. Staniey has been much in evidence during the 
week. On Monday the central figure of a magnificent 
reception given by the Royal Geographical Society in 
the Royal Albert Hall to the leader and members of 
the Emin Pasha Expedition, on Tuesday he was the guest 
of the Queen at Windsor. In the presence of the geo- 
graphers he told once more the story of the ‘Thousand 
Days,’ and fought over again the ‘battle of the routes’ 
with his critics. On this last head he had nothing new to 
add, unless it were the estimate of the number and value 
of the forest trees which by his choice of way he has 
brought to the knowledge of commerce : ‘224 millions 
of acres of forest ground; and allowing to each tree thirty 
feet round, and only forty-eight to the acre, they had 
10,752 millions of trees.’ He also volunteered a prophesy 
that his ultimate Nile source, Lake Albert Nyanza, would 
be filled up and obliterated by the year 2150. In further 
vindicating the importance of the results achieved by the 
expedition, Mr. Stanley spake the most graceful words he 
has yet uttered concerning the distinguished man whom 
he was sent out to rescue. At the cost of a few thousand 
pounds over four hundred men, women, and children had 
been brought away: ‘two hundred and ninety people had 
been restored to their homes in Egypt, the late Governor 
had been delivered from a stagnant state of impossibilities 
to the active service of a friendly nation ; a gallant Italian 
explorer had been restored to his country, and a Greek 
merchant to his family.’ 





Oct of sight is out of mind, and apparently very little 
else than this was thought or said at the Stanley triumph 
of the late Governor of Wadelai. Report has had it that 
he has been joined ‘in the active service of a friendly 
nation’ by the gallant Italian explorer; but Signor 
Casati’s friends deny this. Important news will soon 
be due from East Africa and most likely from Berlin, 
where Sir Percy Anderson and Dr. Krauel are endeavour- 
ing to complete the delimitation of British and German 
territory up to and beyond the Lakes. Germany, it 
appears, is laying claim to the north-eastern and northern 
shores of Nyassa, because some years ago she drew a line 
across the map in that direction in conjunction with Por- 
tugal. She would like to take command of Tanganyika 
and of the Stevenson Road ; to overpass the line between 
Tanganyika and the Victoria; to ‘jump’ Uganda and 
what may lie beyond (although Mwanga and his chiefs 
have just put themselves under British protection) ; and 
lastly, to strengthen and extend her hold on Vitu. But 
it is not possible that these prodigious claims will be ac- 
knowledged or even entertained for discussion. 





‘Tue London County Council has resolved by eighty-seven 
to; twenty-four votes to adopt Lord Compton’s proposal 
for the building of a model lodging-house, but it is yet 
possible that the Local Government Board will quash 
theresolution. That it ought to be quashed there can be 
no doubt. There is no more reason why the County Council 
should spend the ratepayers’ money in building model 
lodging-houses than in building model villas and model 
flats. The County Council and its apologists say they 
have no intention of ‘ making a habit of it’ ; they only 
propose to build and manage this one model lodging- 
house just to show how it ought to be done. But several 
private enterprises have already done that; and on this 
very site in St. Giles’s which the Council proposes to cover 
the Artisans’ Dwellings Company is prepared to build 
dwellings with more rooms and at lower rents than Lord 
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Compton suggests—and that not as saviours of the people 
but as a set of men of business. The experiment is not 
needed ; and if it were the Council has no right to make 
it. The thing would be sure to be made a precedent, 
and a bad one at that: it would be marked as an authori- 
tative entrance on the devious; and desolate field of 
Socialism. 





Tue judicial statistics of convictions for drunkenness 
quoted by a correspondent of ‘The Times show that the 
temptation to drink among the mass of the people is best 
counteracted by turning their attention to other forms 
of relaxation. Between 1875 and 1887 convictions for 
drunkenness decreased steadily from 205,567 to 162,772: 
a decrease enhanced by the great increase of population 
during these years. Yet there has been no legislative 
repression : every man in the country has been as free 
as ever he was to drink as much as ever he pleased. These 
official records cannot be agreeable to the extreme ‘ re 
formers’ whose zeal is less for the reclamation of the 
drunkard than for the extinction of the publican. 





As regards ‘the labour movement’ Austria is still the 
most distressful country. Strikes continue at Prague, 
Pesth, and Vienna.- Buda-Pesth has little bread to eat, 
and that little is black. There are strikes also of miners 
and mill-hands in the north of France, and the military are 
out there; workmen‘are still idle in Barcelona and Valencia; 
and the German Emperor’s speech to the Reichstag shows 
that Germany is not free from anxiety, in spite of her 
foolish Labour Congress. The Pester Lloyd states ‘ on good 
authority’ that this coincident labour movement through- 
out Europe and America is ‘ set on foot by a new Inter- 
national Union, which was founded during the Congress 
in Paris last year’; and it hints that besides the eight- 
hours’ resolution it has secret intentions of terrible im 
port. Of such is the council of ‘funk.’ Nothing is gained 
to the cause of order and industry by making the workman 
into a bogey. The coincidence of labour movements and 
of the eight-hours’ demonstrations may be explained by 
the Berlin Congress, by a cheap press (native and foreign), 
and by the general diffusion of news by telegraph. 





Tue railway strike in Ireland is settled, and there are 
no other noteworthy disturbances of the labour market at 
home. It is, perhaps, something to be proud of that the 
eight-hours’ demonstrations of Sunday last passed off with- 
out the semblance of insurrection or panic. Reckoning 
demonstrators and spectators there may have been more 
than half a million people in Hyde Park at once ; but 
there were very few policemen, and they had nothing to 
do. But these facts prove nothing except that it was 
a fine day, that in our dull English life the mass of our 
people like any excuse or pretence for pageantry, and 
that the English working-man is on the whole a good- 
humoured, simple creature. The one sombre feature 
about the demonstration was the firebrands on the plat- 
forms—the restless, mischievous leaven which is the poison 
of our industrial life. 
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THE MEANING OF MAY-DAY. 


S the first of May drew near, the fear that it 
would be celebrated amidst popular tumult 
abated everywhere out of France. There was never 
the least apprehension of rioting in this island, and in 
Germany very little. In France it was thought that 
the natural genius of the people promised some dis- 
order, but the fear was greatest in Austria; and it 
only reasonable to expect that a popular outbreak there 
would have its effect in some other countries. As all 
the world knows, the nearly whole disturbance of the 
day broke out in the Latin nations. Austria and 
Germany were quiet enough, amidst a good deal of 
‘demonstration’ of one sort and another: the violence 
and the virulence were displayed in France and Spain. 
Indeed, there are still spirtings of revolt in various 
parts of France, but to all appearance there will be an 
end of them—for the present —before very long. 

When it was found that the day had passed off 
quietly, our more ‘ superior’ journalists broke into a 
strain of comment which, we take leave to say, yielded 
no evidence of temper or discretion. While the May- 
Day demonstrations were preparing, the working-men 
were exhorted to prove their worthiness by shakantien 
from violence in every form. ‘There was no violence 
except the little that we have mentioned ; and then, 
what was to have been accepted as a display of sober 
good sense was represented as a confession of fear— 
proof that the ‘ demonstrationists” were cowed. If they 
did not riot in Vienna it was because of a wholesome 
fear of the whiff of grape-shot thoughtfully prepared 
for them: so said the ironic leader-writer. If there 
were no popular outbreaks in Berlin the wherefore was 
perfectly evident : ‘the workman understood that his 
employer was his master in more senses than one.’ 
British newspapers are not much read in Continental 
workshops, and therefore such writing as this will do 
no harm abroad, where the native scribe is a little more 
judicious. But neither will it do good anywhere. The 
stupidity of it is manifest ; and those whom it chal- 
lenges to disorder on the next occasion of a popular 
turn-out may fairly call it a brutal stupidity. Surely 
the wise and. the humane thing to do was to applaud a 
self-restraint almost unknown ‘Redeve, and not to sneer 
at it as nothing but fear of being shot down. It was 
necessary to prepare the whiff of grape-shot of course ; 
but the sneer should have been spared, as only another 
form of senseless incendiarism. 

A less serious mistake is the supposition that with 
these abortive demonstrations—as they are called, be- 
cause there was no sacking nor burning—the labour 
agitations in Europe will die out. Of that there is no 
likelihood. All that can be inferred from the out- 
come of the May-Day movement is that if the 
Governments stand firmly against public disorder labour- 


various 


discontent will fall back on the strike system in coercion 
of the employers and on ‘ processioning ’ and the ballot- 
box as a means of influencing the State. But that ‘ the 
revolt of labour, as it is called—a revolt which has 
seized more or less upon the workers in every nation in 
Kurope—will be pacified without more of satisfaction 
than it has yet obtained is not to be looked for. The 
‘revolt’ has spread too far ; it has gone too deep; and 
it has ascertained with quite sufficient clearness that a 
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good deal can be extorted by the coercion of strike- 
combination if that be only reckless enough. These are 
the facts, whatever we may think of them ; and sinister 
as they seem at first sight, they are not quite so bad 
when regarded from a purely British and selfish point 
of view. What is it that gives the Continenal manu- 
facturer his chief advantages in competition with the 
British trader? ‘To be complete, the answer would 
have to be supplied in several clauses; but the first 
and most significant would be this: the difference in 
the price of labour and the hours of work. We have no 
longer a monopoly of first-rate machinery; the foreigner 
nearly shares with us the advantage of our coal-deposits ; 
there is as much skill abroad as at home, if not as much 
thoroughness ; and upon all this the German and the 
Belgian manufacturer pay about twenty-five per cent. 
less wages for a day’s work two or three hours longer 
than our own. Obviously this is an enormous advan- 
tage. And what would be the consequence if the 
Continental workmen succeeded in their violent at- 
tempts to gain more leisure and better pay—the fact 
being that his wage is truly miserable and his labour 
painfully long? The result in this country would 
be relief from competition in very considerable mea- 
sure ; more business for us, more work for the British 
workman. What the result would be in Austria, in 
Belgium, in Germany, is another question ; and this 
the workman’s friend on the German throne seems to 
have been made to understand. 

It will be remembered that he set out with a pro- 
posal for an international agreement by which other 
industrial nations were to limit the supply of their 
labour products, so that the German manufacturers 
might pay better wages and yet lose none of their 
business or their profits. It was a brilliant idea, but 
ludicrously unacceptable, as His Majesty found ; and 
while no workable substitute for it has yet been dis- 
covered the difficulty remains for solution. In his 
speech at the opening of the Reichstag on Tuesday the 
Emperor recognised the fact that improvement in the 
lot of labouring classes can only be insured ‘ by mea- 
sures which do not endanger the industry of the 
Fatherland and the most vital interests of the work- 
men themselves. Just so: get up an agitation for 
shortening the day’s work and increasing the day’s pay 
to something like the British standard, let the agitation 
succeed, and down will go the industry of the Fatherland 
and away will go the werk of the workmen therein. For, 
the Emperor truly adds, ‘German industry is only a part 
of the economic work of those nations which are compet- 
ing in the markets of the world’; and these nations de- 
cline His Majesty's invitation to reduce their share of the 
economic work in such a way that German competition 
will no longer rest on the misery of the German work - 
man. ‘To be sure, he still talks as if his international 
agreements and adjustments were possible, but that 
must be affectation. Yet the affectation is serviceable, 
perhaps, at a time when all that His Majesty can do in 
redemption of the tremendous promise of the Rescripts 
is to abolish the ‘truck system, imitate our factory legis- 
lation on behalf of women and children, and bring the 
youthful workman more closely under parental discipline. 
(This last a most characteristic touch.) Here, no doubt, 
is a wise and kindlyscheme of legislation, the usefulness of 
which will not be exhausted in Germany. ‘Together with 
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recent revelations as to the rate of pay and the custo- 
mary hours of labour abroad, it will help to show the 
British workman how long he has been in a better 
plight than his neighbours, and by how much. But 
there is something to pay in Germany for these small 
and belated benefits. The Socialist dream of disarma- 
ment is dispelled by a demand for more soldiers, more 
guns, more war equipment in general. More taxes, 
then; and more yet for official salaries and colonial 
enterprise. ‘lo be sure, the Germans are ready to spend 
to the utmost for defence, while colonial enterprise 
promises a good return; so that there will be no grum- 
bling on that account. But the burden is very great ; 
the poverty of the working classes in Germany is ex- 
treme, and the rebellion against it is unlikely to be 
quelled by such legislation as the Reichstag is about to 
consider. We have not heard the last of Socialist 
movements and ‘strikes’ on the Continent; but there 
is some comfort in the reflection that the more our own 
workmen look at the why and wherefore of those strikes, 
the more reason will they find for contentment with 
their own (improvable) condition, 


THE GOLDEN YEAR. 


JT must be owned that for a legislator who has been 

more than once accused of a turn for practical 
Socialism the Marquis of Salisbury, to judge by his 
discourse to the assembled Academicians and_ their 
guests, contrives to keep his ‘ bosom’s lord* in capital 
condition and sitting far lighter on his throne than 
might have been expected. So far as it went, indeed, 
his Lordship’s little sketch of the good time coming 
when our common grandmother the State shall manage 
all the affairs of life for us, was excellent. What more 
delightful, for instance, than to have to prove your 
efficiency in paint by the number of marks you make 
for Tamil and Urdu? or than to attain your draw- 
ing certificate by means of a brilliant pass in the 
first four of Euclid? ‘That is already the way in 
which you have to show that you are fit to be a 
soldier, and there seems no earthly reason why it should 
not presently be ,the road to a share in the hanging 
space at Burlington House. Or take the case of your- 
self and your models, and reflect how beautiful ex- 
ceedingly it were to receive the inspector sent by the 
County Council—perhaps himself a County Council. 
man: some enthusiast, some M*Dougall on whom has 
fallen the mantle of the defunct British Matron, and 
for whom, in common with the rest of the community, 
the picture that is not distinctly moral, religious, and 
instructive is an offence against the law—and satisfy him 
that your design is strictly honourable, and that ‘these 
curves and surfaces and lines are fraught with mean- 
ings and intentions doing equal honour to your head 
and heart. The situation is worthy of an Aristo- 
phanes, and may at any rate be commended to the 
attention of Mr. W.S. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
And the best (or worst) of it is that it is the kind of 
infliction we must look forward—we or our children— 
to fenduring if the world wag on steadily in this dark 
and doubtful way of government by interference with 
common civic duties and responsibilities. Lord Salis- 
bury went as far as served his purpose, but not nearly 
as far as he might have gone had his purpose been 
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other than the illumination of an after-dinner speech. 
When the further he had gone and the more logical he 
had grown, the more tragic in fact and the less of an 
after-dinner speech in manner and effect would his 
utterance have become. 

The Socialist ideal, indeed, is an ideal in sacking and 
in drab. ‘The aim is less to level up than to level 
down, and to secure a deadly uniformity in life, thought, 
conduct, art, morals, government, and the rest, not so 
much by eliminating what is bad and rotten in the 
present condition of things as by equalising bad with 
good and rotten with sound, the oaf with the man 
of genius and the would-be burglar with the possible 
poet. There can be no parade of individuality, for 
individuality is only another word for inequality on one 
side or another, and in the pure theory of Socialism in- 
equality is either not recognised at all or is recognised as 
a social crime. The notion is that the height of human 
happiness, as also the proof of human perfectibility, is 
for men and women to live in gangs; labour—(in a 
uniform and with a number)—in the service of a colossal 
aggregation of egoisms which is called the State or the 
Community or the Fabian Society or something of the 
kind ; perform the essential functions of life not out of 
inclination but in obedience to the mandate of the afore- 
said aggregation of egoisms ; accept the consequences in 
the manner and with pretty much the feeling of a piece 
of machinery; and after a life in drab pass quietly into 
quicklime ora sort of survival for agricultural purposes, 
as the aforesaid Fabian Society, or Community, or what 
not, shall determine. Is not the picture touched with 
glory and with charm? To scrape the Radical is al- 
ways to find the despot ; but what is it to scrape the 
Socialist ? Even the despot is human ; but where is the 
humanity of the Fabian Society? And in what sense 
and to what extent is a life (in drab and with a num- 
ber) of good works under the eye of a salaried overseer 
(also in drab and with a number) preferable to a life 
under Domitian, or Haroun-al-Raschid, or even Mr. 
A. J. Balfour—the basest, the bloodiest, the most 
brutal of them all? At least these tyrants recognise 
the fact that men (and women) like to live their lives 
for themselves, and only torture or bastinado or dis- 
trouser and evict as the humour takes them ; at least 
they are human enough not only to delight in archery 
and adventure and the music of Handel and the philo- 
sophy of Bishop Berkeley but also to realise that music 
and adventure and archery are probably as dear to their 
fellows as to themselves ; and with all their faults they 
in the 





are prepared to give those fellows a chance 
intervals of distrousering and torture and the bastinado 
—of having a good time and being men and women to 
their hearts’ content. But the Fabian Society—what, 
what has the Fabian Society to offer but lectures on 
Ibsen and 'Tolstoi, and a common life in drab in lieu of 
the life it purposes to abolish and destroy ? 

The truth is that neither does it know nor does 
it greatly care. The thing to remember is that the 
race, being even as a herd of cattle or a flock of 
sheep, needs driving by somebody, and that Socialism 
(so-called) means no more than the supplanting of 
one set of drivers—the old, the tolerant, the experi- 
enced in tradition and human nature—by another. 
It seems impossible of course, but it seems too that 
it is an experiment Democracy is bent on making ; 
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so that “twere well to look facts in the face, and ar- 
range, if possible, to make the good time, the time of 
drab and fustian and numbers, as pleasant as may be. 
That is the intelligent Socialist’s conviction. He pur- 
poses to be not one in a gang but the overseer of a 
gang ; to look after you pi your models if you are a 
painter, and to see that you and your sentiments are 
merely idiotic if you are a poet; to ignore the possi- 
bilities of the revolver to the extent of being in any 
case, and for as long as you will let, him not one 
of the governed bat: one of the governing ; and to 
have a voice in everything you say or think or do. 
He is sick, in fact, of being a mere citizen, and he 
aspires to be a policeman: a policeman who is also an 
affiliate to the New Journalism—that is the Socialist’s 
ideal. If he pursue it seriously, then—what is he ? 
And if he pursue it professionally, then, again—what 
is he? In both cases prevarication is impossible. He 
is—a Socialist. 





SOLDIERS, SHIPS, AND GUNS. 


T is a curious illustration of the natural difference 
between the soldier and the sailor that army 
officers, even when they try to do it, seem to be incap- 
able of understanding what a ship is. This inability of 
theirs, which is like the obtuseness of some to music and 
others to poetry, may be seen to perfection when army 
officers discuss the chances of a sudden invasion of this 
country. When on that topic, even able and experi- 
enced men can be heard to utter nonsense of an almost 
appalling character. Yet our soldier officers ought to 
be able to realise the nature of a ship more or less, for 
they make many voyages on their way out to and home 
from foreign service. They ought, that is, if as a rule 
Nature heen she made them soldiers had not also de- 
stroyed the faculty needed to understand what apper- 
tains to sea affairs. 

We have been led to make these reflections, not for 
the first time, by the two letters sent us by Major C, J. 
Jones, late Proof Officer, Elswick Works. Major Jones, 
moved by some remarks of ours on the great guns of 
the navy, has taken up the cudgels for the experts and 
also for the weapons the experts have supplied us withal. 
This sally of his is more chivalrous than timely. No- 
thing could be more proper than that Major Jones 
should strike a blow for his own side. We acknow- 
ledge his right to do that, and we respect him for doing 
it. But does he not come a little late? ‘The guns he 
defends have been given up by the Admiralty ; and in 
stating a case for them Major Jones is more royalist 
than the king. This of itself is answer enough to his 
two letters, and we do not propose to go back on the 
question of Lord George Hamilton’s administrative 
wisdom. As, however, his letters illustrate that incapa- 
city of the military mind of which we have spoken, and 
as the military expert is allowed to have a great deal 
too much to say about naval armaments, we propose to 
devote a few lines to the apology. 

Two passages we shall select for particular notice. In 
the first letter the Major deals with the question of the 
tendency of great guns to wear out, which he does not 


ceny, and he says: ‘This rapid wearing out has been 


provided for by keeping in reserve one gun for every 
two mounted on ships, so that during the time required 
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for the repair of one of these guns with a new liner— 
probably about two or three months—the ship will not 
be deprived of any part of her armament.’ We will not 
stop to ask what would happen if both guns wore out, 
which, as they will be equally used, is quite probable, 
and there were only one i We leave that 
aside, and only ask where the reserve gun is to be kept. 
Not on board, is the room to 
be provided in the crowded hold a man-of-war ? 
It will be in the arsenal, of course, which means that 
the ship must go back to port to fetch it, and while 
that process is going on will be non-existent for 
fighting purposes. If the liner wear out on the China 
station how long will it be before the gun gets home 
to be relined ? and if a second gun go what is to be 
done then? It is surely what our pious forefathers 
would have called tempting Providence to rely on a 
weapon liable to play you tricks like these. Again, in 
Major Jones's second letter he makes this remark apropos 
of the complaint that the 67- and 110-ton guns rip up 
the decks of the ships that carry them. ‘On _ the 
comparatively few occasions when the guns will be re- 


reserve. 


we suppose ; for how 


quired to fire right ahead or right astern the decks must 
take their chance, and any damage they sustain must 
be reckoned among the other casualties of action. 
Naval officers are in the habit of saying that in future 
battles it will be desirable to fight as much as possible end 
on in order to present the smallest possible target to an 
enemy: which means that occasions for firing right 
ahead and astern will present themselves frequently. 
Leaving that aside, however, we shall ask Major Jones 
what it is that must take its chance? Is it the ship’s 
power of anchoring? Is it the power of keeping hun- 
dreds or thousands of tons of water out of the mess- 
decks, the officers’ cabins, the fore and torpedo rooms— 
to say nothing of the bunkers and the engine-room ? Is 
it its chance of going to the bottom through the blows 
it gives itself? ‘The Major seems to forget too that 
while the damage she does herself is certain, the damage 
she does her enemy is not certain at all. In all battles, 
then, the odds must be against a vessel armed with the 
monster modern gun. 

Major Jones is entitled to speak for the experts, for 
he argues in the genuine expert style. He said that 
a 67- or 110-ton gun will pierce more than a 29-ton 
gun; he knows that a few ships carry on a part of 
their hull plates which a 29-ton gun will not pierce ; 
so, taking it for granted that battles will be decided by 
the power to deliver the heaviest possible blows on 
one vital spot, he insists you must have the monster 
guns. We deny his implied premises altogether. At 
sea the game of long bowls for which the monster gun 
is best fitted means, “always has meant, and always will 
The work is done by 
a torrent of cannon-shot at close quarters. Who can 
deliver the greatest number of blows of just sufficient 
penetrating power in the shortest time will be the first 
to knock his opponent to pieces. Now, Major Jones 
acknowledges that the medium gun is already able to 


mean, waste of powder and shot. 


pierce ine any plate afloat, and we draw the de- 
duction that it could soon be made able to pierce all. 
Our critic does not deny that the monster guns are 


very liable to get too hot to be rapidly served. 
Still less does he deny that the ship which could only 
carry two 110-ton guns could carry ten of 29-tons ; nor 
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maintain that, as between two vessels both under way 
and therefore presenting a very indifferent target, of 
which one was slowiy firing her two 110-ton guns and 
the other was rapidly firing her five 29-ton guns, the 
advantage would lie with the ship which carried the ftve 
as against that which carried two on an average of 
cases. ‘The monster gun might sink the hostile ship at 
the first shot—if it had exceeding good luck ; but 
victory is gained in war not by single blows and exceed- 
ing good luck but by a general average of efficiency. 
We believe the advantage would lie with the 29-ton 
gun even if it could not pierce all the plates of the 
enemy at once, simply because five cannon will make 
more hits than two and have a better chance to suc- 
ceed by pegging away. ‘The experts are perfectly right 
in maintaining that the 67- and 110-ton guns can de- 
liver a heavier blow than the medium gun. We see 
that as well as they do; but we do not think it com- 
pensates for. the other defects of the weapon. Its 
merits are the merits of a fortress gun. At sea it is 
lumbering, a monstrous burden, a source of over-strain- 
ing to the ship which carries it, and in every way an 
arm more dangerous to its friends than its enemies. Let 
it then be put to fortress use. We shall be delighted to 
hear that it is standing ready for action on the Rock of 
Gibraltar or the forts at Sheerness. But if we have to 
go to sea in a hollow ship we would rather not have a 
gun which cannot be handled without the resources of a 
floating manufactory ; tries to knock a hole in us with 
gets so hot 
that it can only be fired at carefully regulated intervals ; 
is as likely to miss as any other gun; does its work 
three times over when it does hit ; and is, finally, so 
monstrous heavy that we can only carry two or four of 
it, and so must face that enemy we have with the 
consciousness that our power of hitting him at all is 


very Hens success every time it is fired ; 


painfully limited. 





THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKETERS. 


F the Australians, who are in the middle of their 
first match as we write (Friday, 9th), nothing 
can be safely predicted as yet except that they will play 
too much. That has been the fate of every colonial 
eleven that has visited these shores, and the cause is 
monetary. We should rather lament that this is so 
than complain of it. Few colonial cricketers are 
wealthy, and many imperil their prospects in life by 
their devotion to the game. They could not afford to 
play cricket in England for five months merely for pure 
glory, so they play as many matches as possible that 
there may be the more lucre to take back with them. 
For the same reason their team is always too small. 
This is far from being an ideal condition of things, but 
sufficient money is seldom got from these tours—(despite 
much ignorant talk to the contrary)—to make it worth 
a good man’s while to join them for money alone. On 
the whole, therefore, the ‘international contest’ in- 
creases the general interest in cricket without making 
the game less wholesome. 

The merits of the present team have been weighed 
against those of past teams by ‘ prophets,’ who bewail 
the absence of this man and that man on the ground 
that they were ‘ the best in Australia” some years ago. 
These artists in vaticination forget that ‘ W. G.’ stands 
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alone in never losing his ‘form, and that the colonial 
who made his ‘ centuries’ in 1884 may be unable to 
reach double figures in 1890. That is true of many 
English cricketers who were in the mouth of all healthy 
school-boys six years ago, and doubtless it is as true of 
the Australians. Thus, though the presence of Murdoch 
at the head of the present team has been hailed as a 
guarantee of fine batting, it may (we hope it will not) 
mean quite the reverse. For five years the Doctor’s 
only rival, as he used to be called, has hardly taken bat 
in hand, and they are bold prophets who hold this to 
signify nothing. Murdoch himself thinks he retains all 
his science (for he used to be the most scientific of bats- 
men, and as complete a stranger to rash hitting as to 
panic), and only fears that he may find the running be- 
tween the wickets fatiguing. This should alarm the 
home elevens, for we never knew a cricketer who 
grudged to make his runs, and many have proved over- 
willing. M‘Donnell’s absence has been regretted, but 
he, too, has ceased to play the game at home, and per- 
haps one such cricketer in eleven is enough for an ex- 
periment. It is said that Giffen will have no more of 
England because he does not like its umpires, those 
gentlemen in smock-frocks whom ladies at the Eton and 
Harrow take for masters. The absentee to be most 
regretted in our opinion is Moses, whose batting repu- 
tation in the colonies is quite as great as Murdoch’s 
own. 

The misfortunes of the last team dated from the 
time when Jones sank under over-strain, and had to 
take a long rest (in bed) at Nottingham. He was the 
best all-round man in the eleven, and it seemed unable 
to do without him. The present eleven must not, how- 
ever, succumb with Jones, for this year he has been 
unlucky before landing in England. He is an admirable 
batsman, and a bowler to whom Turner and Ferris can 
pass the ball with a certain confidence. Other men 
there are in the team of various powers—some that can 
‘*it bloomin’ ’ard and bloomin’ ‘igh and bloomin’ hoften.’ 
(It was the great Bonnor who hit so high that the lady 
cheered when she saw the ball go up, and asked how 
much he had made when it fell to W. W., and mur- 
mured ‘What a shame!’ when he was given out.) 
Ferris is a lively batsman with a habit of making six- 
teen ; and when the crack bats fail to score Turner has 
been known to go in and do it for them. Turner has 
done nothing sensational with the ball since he landed 
—(he has been watched at practice like the favourite 
for the Derby)—but he and Ferris ought (so far as age 
is a test) to be at their best this year; and among 
change bowlers, besides Trott, who was not fearsome 
in 1888, there is Trumble, who is much esteemed at 
home. It happens that no less than six of the four- 
teen members of the team are new to this country, and 
probably one or two will be surprises. It is noticeable 
that several colonials who have come over with a 
moderate reputation have returned with a big one. 
Barrett, judged by his play in practice games, should 
be a good man to send in first. As to the match now 
playing, most English lovers of the game would be 
sorry to see the colonials defeated. Hitherto, from that 
first disastrous day at Lord’s, they have had a way of 
winning their first match ; indeed, the difficulty has 
been to give them their first beating. A few reverses 
in May would send them out of fashion. 
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THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. 

COMMONS debate on an abstract resolution can 

seldom produce so great an effect in the country 
as last Friday’s on Dr. Cameron’s motion that in the 
opinion of the House the Church of Scotland should be 
disestablished and disendowed. The Scots passion for 
ecclesiastical disputes has of late shown palpable symp- 
toms of decay. A large and still-increasing portion of 
the community has gradually and slowly been growing 
more and more incapable of appreciating the subtle 
distinctions between F.C. and U.P., and many have 
been wondering if it be really necessary that either 
should continue to exist. They have lost their ear 
for the drum ecclesiastic, and this indifference of 
the most sensible and the best educated has been 
filtering down to and possessing the mind of the people 
at large. Now all this will be changed. Mr. Glad- 
stone has deliberately and wilfully loosed the whirlwind 
of sectarian jealousy, and there is not the shadow of a 
doubt that his action will prove a success. We are 
at the beginning of a period of bitterness, agitation, 
assertion and counter-assertion, during which the real 
work of all three Churches must perforce be neglected in 
the stress of attack and defence. In other words, we 
are on the eve of an unholy war, forced on an unwilling 
people by a knot of bigots and fanatics at the call of 
a statesman who to lead them has cast to the winds the 
last shred of political belief left over from his earlier 
and better days, and has recanted one of the funda- 
mental articles of his political creed. 

Now, that the Church of Scotland will sit still and 
let herself be pelted to death by ecclesiastical mal- 
contents and politicians in want of a cry is merely 
inconceivable. Church Defence 
They have been quiet enough thus far, but the first 
result of Mr. Gladstone’s recantation must be to make 
them move as they have never moved before. ‘The mem- 
bers of the Church, especially the laity, will take action 
with a purpose and an enthusiasm unknown in the 
history of the Establishment ; and they will be joined 
by thousands of the laity of the other Scots Churches 
in resisting a movement which is hostile to the country’s 


Associations exist. 


peace, the welfare of her people, and the general interest 
of religion. And Mr. Gladstone's declaration will be 
responsible for it all. ‘That, and that alone. 

His position is not enviable. Professing to be guided 
only by the will of the Scottish vote, he is opposing the 
expressed desire of sixty-seven per cent. of his own con- 
stituents. Believing in the referendum, he is constrained 
by the diplomacy of his dissenting ecclesiastical advisers 
to ignore the decision that a referendum would achieve. 
One result will be that any political issue put before 
the Scots electorate at next general election will be 
complicated by the action of a new political factor—the 
Church Defence Associations, to wit. 
impossible to suppose that, with such a vital principle 
at stake as the recognition of religion by the State, the 
electors of England will remain entirely impassive. On 
the contrary, they will be taught that more than ever 
during the last half century the Church of Scotland is 
the Church of the people; that she is waxing in in- 
fluence and usefulness ; and that this blow at her is not 
struck for ecclesiastical equality—whatever that may be 
—but also at the Church of England. 


Moreover, it is 
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The Lord Advocate was right when he said that 
the ex-Premier’s manceuvre was an attempt to de- 
stroy the Scottish Church behind the back of the 
Scottish people. It is an attempt that is bound to 
fail in the first instance. So far from last week’s 
division proving that Scots opinion has become more 
favourable to the spoliation of the Church and the 
secularisation of the State, it proves—according to Mr, 
Gladstone—by two or three votes that the constitu- 
encies are less than ever inclined to a policy so foreign 
to the traditions and the instincts of the people. But 
this is only according to Mr. Gladstone ; for the truth 
is, the division proves little or nothing with regard to 
Scots opinion. Mr. Gladstone voted against the ex- 
pressed opinion of his constituents ; and if the question 
be put.on its merits te every Scots constituency it will 
be found that most of those Scots members who fol- 
lowed him into the lobby did the same. 

The only argument in favour of Disestablishment 
which can possibly weigh with Scotsmen is one they must 
needs regard with a ‘ frightful minus quantity’ of both 
equanimity and credence. It is asserted that if the 
Scottish Church be disestablished a new United Presby- 
Alto- 


gether apart from the question if such an organisation 


terian Church will be built up out of the ruins. 


would not result in a second and a more intolerable 
Puritan tyranny, it is safe to assert that it could not 
possibly be done. Hundreds of influential Scotsmen are 
Churchmen not because they believe in the perfection of 
Presbyterian government but because they believe in 
the formal as well as the essential interdependence of 
the spiritual and civil authorities. These and the men 
that would follow them would never join with those 
who had deprived their country of what they hold to be 
an essential to well-being. Again, is it at all conceiv- 
able that a Church despoiled and disestablished would 
think of accepting union at the hands of the agents 
Nobody knowing 
aught of Scotland could harbour a belief so contrary 
to experience and to nature. If Dr. Hutton and his 
latest convert have their way—though that significant 
debate in the U.P. Synod on Thursday night can scarce 


and the instigators of her fall ? 


have seemed a hopeful augury to either—there will set 
in a state of affairs ecclesiastical of infinite detriment 
to the best interests of religion and an inconceivably 
greater hindrance to advance in all that makes a 
nation great than anything that has ever existed in 
the land. For the present it is only possible to look 
forward to a time of bitterness and strife, of sectarian 
animosities, of violent, unchristian agitation ; and to 
note that for all these things only the Member for 
Mid-Lothian must be held to judgment. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 





TYNHE spectacle of universal peace, law, order, and 

prosperity in the vast space of British India being 
too familiar for remark, there is no spot on the face of 
the globe where the eyes of the Briton may rest with 
greater pride than the Delta of the Nile. 
the word ‘ Egypt’ recalls some shocking British blun- 
ders—blunders, too, of the sort that closely resemble 
crimes. But they were Government affairs; more 
closely examined, they appear to be the offences of an 
individual ; and no nation in the world has ever been 


To be sure, 
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exempt from the occasional disgrace of crazy statesman- 
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ship. Besides, there is reason to hope and to believe 
that there will be no more blundering in Egypt or as 
to Egypt in the place where Mr. Gladstone’s errors 
were committed ; and meantime what we see there is 
proof positive that the Briton retains all his splendid 
superiority in the nobler arts of government. 

Only a few years ago that little country was in a 
complete state of disorganisation and in an all but hope- 
less condition of bankruptcy. Oppression, corruption, 
fraud, and poverty possessed the land from one end to 
the other ; and would have utterly ruined it long ago 
but for the gifts of the Nile, which enabled poverty to 
yield its various tributes to corruption and fraud and 
yet keep its skeleton moving about the fields. For 
many a year before the confusions that broke out in 
Arabi’s time no dream more pleasant haunted the 
British mind than the getting hold of Egypt to 
rule it aright: not altogether for the sake of the 
Egyptians—that cannot be pretended; but for their 
sake and our own too. The task was all the more 
inviting because the whole government of Egypt 
could be taken over by displacing a single indi- 
vidual. The Khedive was the Government, and the 
country was to all intents and purposes an estate of 
which the Khedive was proprietor, taking rents where 
other princes impose taxation. But behind the Khedive 
was the Sultan, nominal proprietor and our good ally ; 
and beyond that restraint such jealousy in France, so 
resolute a determination to resist anything in the nature 
of a British protectorate, that there seemed very little 
likelihood that the dream would ever become reality. 
It happened, however, that the culmination of Egypt's 
troubles gave us our opportunity. When Arabi ap- 
peared, with anarchy at his heels, interference became 
imperative ; and, thinking that they were letting us in 
for a totally unmanageable job, the French allowed us 
to interfere alone. Many a tear has that miscalcula- 
tion cost them since; but none have been shed in 
Egypt itself except by their officials in that country 
and its own pashas. Only a very few years has elapsed 
since Egypt began to pass by degrees under British 
administration ; it is not completely under British ad- 
ministration yet—as all this troublesome negotiation 
about getting the debt reduced by process of con- 





version proves—in a truly exemplary manner; and 
yet what an enormous improvement does the country 
show! And the charm of it is that we in England 
were not the first to find it out nor to proclaim it as in 
any degree remarkable. Our officers there went quietly 
on with their business, purging the prisons, purging 
the law courts, stopping waste, arresting plunder, and 
reducing oppression to impotence. With money saved 
by some of these processes and by careful husbandry in 
general, food-growing land in great stretches was re- 
claimed from waste, canals were cleared and extended, 
reservoirs were made for the fertilising flood which is 
the very life of Egypt and all things therein ; and justice 
in acool British jacket kept so sharp an eye on the distri- 
bution of the precious waters that the peasant was no 
longer robbed of his little share. Rumours of these bene- 
ficent changes occasionally reached us, but not through 
any boasting official, The whole grateful truth comes 
out from the account of a foreigner; for so, we presume, 
the American gentleman who has lately borne witness 
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to the altered state of things in Egypt would prefer to 
be designated. He does not love us as a nation, that 
is quite evident ; but reason the more, then, why we 
should accept his account of the blessing of British 
rule in Egypt and its noble fruits in lieu of our more 
modest or more careless estimate. 

And if we do, what then? Why, then we shall be 
justified in turning a deafer ear somewhat further aside 
from the expostulation of our friends the French and 
our ally the Turk. Both have been engaged in a 
new and more vigorous attempt to expostulate us 
out of the country or into a fixed engagement to turn 
out of it at a given time. No such engagement will be 
given by Lord Salisbury nor, it is to be hoped, by any 
Minister who may happen to succeed him. But there 
are reports of an offer to take our troops out of Egypt 
on condition that all the Powers acknowledge our ex- 
clusive right to reoccupy the country in case of need 
and to be the sole judges at all times as to whether 
that need has arisen. It must be allowed that very 
little danger appears in this offer, supposing it to 
have been made; because it is all but inconceivable 
that the Powers—including France and Russia—would 
assent to the proposed conditions of evacuation. 
Acceptance in bad faith, however—(we are sorry to 
say it, but diplomacy never pretended to be a strictly 
moral business)—is not quite out of the question. The 
grand thing with the objecting Powers is to get our 
troops out of Egypt. As to the right to return, it might 
not be asserted for years to come ; there is no knowing 
what sort of a British Government might be in power 
when the question of asserting that right should first 
arise ; and then, as we are all aware, ‘ circumstances 
Therefore it will be good to hear either 
that the rumoured offer has not been made or that it 
has been declined. 


alter cases.” 


Possession means too much to be 
lightly abandoned in such a case as this ; and, if besides 
duty to ourselves we could ever allege duty to the 
country occupied, never could we do so more justly than 
now, when a few years of cheap, laborious, honest, un- 
selfish administration has done such wonders for the 
people that the unsympathetic foreigner avows himself 
amazed at them. 





A BOOK FOR SCOTLAND. 


HINGS many are accepted as things representa- 
tively Scottish—as the poetry of Burns, the Kilt, 

the Haggis, the beauty of Mary Stuart, the heroism of 
the Covenanters,and the Wallace Monument at Stirling; 
and among them it will henceforth, we take it, be pro- 
per to range the admirable volume of Scottish National 
Memorials which Messrs. MacLehose of Glasgow have 
just published. Like A Century of Artists, of which it 
is the complement, it is designed as a memorial of the 
Glasgow Exhibition, and it deals with the contents of 
the Bishop’s Castle as the earlier book with the con- 
tents of the picture galleries. To compare the two as 
achievements in production were to declare on the 
whole for the Century, thaugh the Memorials is better 
illustrated, and, besides, is not nearly so ambitious of 
attainment and effect. But comparison is neither sug- 
gested nor intended ; and the fact remains that while 
the Century appeals at most to a certain section of the 
class that is interested in fiction, the Memorials is 
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addressed to everybody with a drop of Scots blood in 
his veins or a touch of the true Scots feeling for 
Scotland in his heart. 

The title-page is not so good as the Messrs. Con- 
stable have done and indeed are nearly always doing ; 
but that means no more than that Homer sometimes 
nods and even Velasquez was not always the prince of 
painters. And for it even there is praise of a kind ; for, 
after all, what better could be had elsewhere? And 
for the rest of the thing, what is there but praise abso- 
lute ? praise with a strong infusion of sentiment ? praise 
not merely for the work itself but for the life it illus- 
trates, and the suffering, the discipline, the character, 
the achievement, it records and celebrates? To turn 
these pages is indeed an experience worth having. King’s 
man or Covenant’s, you shall find it hard to refrain from 
emotion in the presence of this counterfeit presentment 
of John Graham of Claverhouse, with the face of a Scot- 
tish angel and the periwig of an English Jacobean and 
a general air of ‘lone sitting by the shores of old 
Romance’ that is merely irresistible. Be you for Episco- 
pacy or the Solemn League it is just as hard to decline 
to do homage to this reproduction in facsimile of a couple 
of pages of blessed Mr. Peden’s Bible, with its close, 
fine print, its effect of wear and tear, its confession that 
the thumbs of its godly owner were powerfully guided, 
its crosses and its queries, its hints of doubt and 
acquiescence and perturbed inquiry. After all (you 
reflect) it was a battle between two several sorts of 
consciences, and here, two hundred years after—here 
is all that is left of both. There be they that 
will take sides even now: who will talk of bloody 
Claverse—(by the way, it is not hard, if you look 
at this book with understanding, to know why the 
Irish Chief is Bloody Balfour)—and who, for all their 
recognition of the strength, the suffering, the admir- 





able egotism, the excellent spirit of protest, recalled 
in this proof that Mr. Peden lived and moved and 
had such being as was his and his party's, will yet 
turn to this likeness of an armoured Angel—Angel of 
the Church of Scotland though he be—and rejoice in 
the thought that they are of the same race with him 
and that he fought and died for the convictions that 
are theirs. Sir Walter, the greatest Scotsman of them 
all, was just to both sides in the quarrel. ‘To Dundee 
he gave his bravest lyric, and the lion’s share in one of 
his best novels, and the beaw role, the very top of the 
situation, in what remains his masterpiece—of inven- 
tion, narrative, style alike. And for Peden and his 
kind he achieved many of the finest pages and the 
rarest invention in both Old Mortality and The Heart 
of Mid-Lothian. His heart was with Dundee—as 
whose is not?’ But his mind and not a little of his 
admiration was with godly Mr. Peden. Both were 
Scotsmen in fact, and both had their qualities—the 
grotesque and semi-comic recusant with the angel- 
faced justiciar, the Avenger whose beauty and daring 
and intelligence were such that to them that hated 
him it was plain that he was the will made flesh 
of the Accuser of the Brethren—even Satan, the 
common enemy of manhood, but having great and 
especial wrath against such Children of the Word as 
took to the hills that they might plead for disestablish- 


ment in peace. 
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: i talk of a British school of sculpture were much the 
same as to talk of woods where there are no trees. 
They have managed the matter far better in France, for 


MEN. 


RODIN. 


there the sculpturesque tradition is centuries old and has 
endured without a break, so that where we have perforce 
to refer to Torrigiano 
Marochetti—foreigners 


and Roubillac and Canova and 
all, yet British in virtue of their 
achievement—they can discourse at will of Jean Goujon 
and Puget, of Houdon and Rude and Barye, to name but 
these, who are French of the French in virtue of birth and 
training and convention alike. Just now, it is true, we 
can rejoice in the work of Messrs. Gilbert and Onslow Ford; 
but both these are French by education and accomplish- 
ment, and against them Paris can set a round dozen at least 
of artists in three dimensions : among them such men as 
Paul Dubois, Mercié, Gaudez, Dalou, Cain, Fremiet, and 
above all Auguste Rodin: the last a culmination after his 
kind, whose work is instinct with genius as well as being a 
prodigy of accomplishment and style, and in whose hands 
the art he practises has achieved what is probably its 
most consummate expression since the great days of 
Michelangelo. 

There is little to say of him by way of biography. He 
is some forty or fifty years old; he was a pupil of Barye 
and Carrier-Belleuse ; he worked a good deal at Sevres ; 
he has ‘ ghosted’ in his time, and in his time has been 
accused of casting his creations from the life; he has re- 
ceived some third-class medals ; he has been twice or thrice 
the hero of a Government purchase ; he is represented in 
the Luxembourg ; he had the honour to be rejected a year 
or two ago by the jury of the English Royal Academy ; 
he is the author of a John Baptist, an Age of Bronze, an Eve, 
a number of busts—Rochefort, Hugo, Carrier-Belleuse, 
Antonin Proust, Henri Becque, and others—the tremen- 
dous group, /es Calaisiens, for Calais, innumerable figurines 
and fantaisies ; he has been engaged for years on a pair of 
bronze doors for the Palais des Arts Décoratifs—the most 
prodigious monument to Dante and the Commedia that 
has yet been done; he is just now busy with a memorial 
to Bastien-Lepage for Damvilliers and—(or we are mis- 
taken)—a Claude Lorraine for Nancy. That is about all 
that need—or can—be told of the man; while as for the 
artist, his time is to come, and as yet he exists but for his 
fellow-craftsmen and the few outside the arts that know 
and are thrilled by greatness when they see it. 

Yes, greatness is the word. So excellent a judge as 
M. Dalou, the artist of much that is large in conception 
and vigorous and accomplished in execution, has de- 
clared that when the century goes out it will remember 
the aforesaid pair of doors as its heroic achievement in 
sculpture ; and M. Dalou speaks as one having authority and 
in the name, we take it, of all his brother-wooers of the 
Muse. And if that be true—as we believe it to be true 
—then where between himself and Michelangelo is there 
so lofty a head as Rodin’s? True, there is Barye, and 
he, too, had genius and style, and he, too, was a path- 
breaker and an influence. And true, there was Alfred 
Stevens, who was gifted as few have been and whose 
work, such as it is, is by far the best evidence of a capa- 
city for the highest in sculpture that Britain has to show. 
But Barye’s range was limited: great artist, and great 
as he was, he was an animalier or he 
mediocrity ; and great artist, and great 
as he was, he had the faults of his en- 


artist in sculpture, 
was something of a 
artist in sculpture, 
vironment and was a victim as well as a hero of Romanti- 


cism. As for Stevens, it is possible that he might have 
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achievement which are inaccessible to all but the great in 
art ; but his lot was cast on evil days, and he remains an 
example of the strange, perplexing carelessness with which 
our Britain sometimes wastes her rarest energies. It is 
different with Rodin. He has suffered like the rest—like 
Barye, Millet, Corot, Rembrandt, all the men who came 
with a new message to times not ready to give ear 
to them ; but like these others he has made his chance, 
and like them he has assured himself of victory. His 
busts alone were enough to place him in the future, the 
style of them is so complete, the treatment so large and so 
distinguished, the effect so personal yet so absolute in art. 
The Hugo, for example, makes you wonder that the Contlem- 
plations and the Misérables are no better and stronger than 
they are ; and the Hugo, if it be the one on which the 
master has lingered longest, is by no means the most irre- 
sistible of the group. And the busts, whatever their number 
and whatever their individual and collective worth, are only 


one entry in the general account. The hand that modelled 


these austere yet passionate statements of virile force and 
suffering and endowment,and expressed their sculpturesque 
quality in such terms of art as recall the achievement of 
Donatello himself, can on occasion create you such shapes 
of beauty and such suggestions of elegance and charm 
as put the Clodions and the Pradiers to the blush, and 
enable you to realise in the very instant of comparison 
and contrast the difference between the art that is great 
whatever its motive and its inspiration and the art that 
only passes for art because it happens to be common 
and popular. And with Rodin as with Rabbi Ben Ezra, 
‘the best is yet to be.” His Bastien-Lepage—which shows 
the painter at his easel in his working dress and straining 
his shaded eyes to focus an effect of light—is an achieve- 
ment in ‘realism’ that may change the course of monu- 
mental art ; his Calaisiens—his miserable burghers taking 
leave of their fellow-townsmen and in act to follow the 
lead of the heroic Eustache de Saint-Pierre—is such a 
reading of history into sculpture as only comes to a man of 
genius, and therewith such a suggestion of human passion 
as could be achieved by none save a master-craftsman who 
is also a great creative artist; while as for the Dante 
Doors—so abounding in invention, in realisation and sug- 
what is 





gestion, in accomplishment of the rarest type 
left to say of them? Except that Rodin like Dante has 
‘seen hell,’ and like Dante has turned the experience into 
immortal art, there is not much. Here, if you will, are a 
thousand hints of the possibilities of human passion: from 
Paolo and Francesca melting into each other— 
‘La bocca mi bacid tutto tremante ’— 

as no man and woman have done in sculpture since seulp- 
ture began, to the nameless miscreants, the very dregs of the 
damned, that craw! and writhe and foison—always in the 
terms of sculpture !—up and down, and in and out,and here 
and there and everywhere, in enormous yet distinguishable 
complexity all over the master’s achievement. But here too 
is art: here is sculpture in its essence, sculpture with all 
its conditions accepted and fulfilled, sculpture as strictly 
sculptural as (say) the Pan-Athenaic Frieze. You may 
read into it as much literature as you please or as you 
can; but the interpolation is not Rodin’s but your own. 
Sculptor he is and sculptor he remains. No doubt he has 
read his Dante, and no doubt his work would have been 
other than it is had his Dante gone unread. But it exists 
apart from Dante, and if the Commedia were suddenly to 
so far as it is concerned—no 





disappear the loss would be 


loss at all. It is not literature in relief nor literature in 
the round ; it is sculpture pure and simple. And if the 
sons of men expressed themselves in similar terms, that 
literary quality on which, the race being what it is, it 
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cannot choose but depend for the louder and more instant 
part of its fame—that literary quality would cease from 
troubling, and the thing itself would exist as sculpture 
pure and simple,—as those strange and dreadful concep- 
tions of line and mass and surface imagined by Michel- 
angelo in memory of Lorenzo and Giuliano de’ Medici exist 
as sculpture pure and simple; with the incomparable 
prose of Donatello and the august poetry of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. 

It has been said that Rodin’s art is an expression of 
passion, and it is true; but it is true in one sense only. 
Passion to him is wholly a matter of form and surface and 
line. Apart from these it has no existence ; or, if it have 
an existence, is not worth taking into count. In other 
words he is a sculptor. His expression is by means of line 
and form and surface ; without these he were merely inar- 
ticulate—were only the man in the street and not (it may 
be) distinguishable as that. That much he has recognised ; 
and the result of his recognition is that he lives for art, and 
that—his gift being what it is—if sculpture should die 
with him the end would be not unworthy of the best that 
has gone before. He is the Michelangelo of his age ; and 
if he had not been that he might well have been its 
Donatello. And with Phidias and Lysippus all these some- 
and-twenty centuries away, what more is left to say of the 
man whose art is theirs ? 





A PLEA FOR BREACH OF PROMISE. 


(F old time English criminal law was very cruel, and 
English civil law was very cumbersome ; but they 
were both uncommon picturesque. If you refused to plead 
you suffered the peine forte et dure: you were pressed 
to death in the most romantic fashion and with all manner 
of decorative and moving details. If you were tried at 
Westminster you walked in solemn procession behind the 
axe, turned one way as you came and the other as you went 
(there were no failures of justice in those days); and you 
were presently disembowelled, dismembered, and decapi- 
tated, to the delight of a vast assemblage, or in more seemly 
wise you were ‘ headed’ on Tower Hill by a doomsman in 
scarlet on a scaffold in black (they had an eye for effect 
—onee). Or, if you were a minion of the Jolly Roger, you 
creaked and swung in chains on some lonely shore (again 
the eye for effect !), an object of dreadful interest to the 
lonely wayfarer who could not fail to ‘nose’ you, as 
Hamlet puts it,as he went. Then, in matters civil, if 
you wanted (say) to disentail your land, you did not (as 
now) enrol a deed: ‘ you suffered a common recovery, in 
which all sorts of things were supposed to exist and happen 
which never did happen nor exist ; while if you proposed 
to turn a man out of your barn you made use of another 
set of fictions as pleasing, as irrelevant, as decorative as the 
first. All that is long since gone ; but the destroyer is 
still on the alert, and Sir Roper Lethbridge, with Mr. 
Lockwood (who ought to know better, Gladstonian though 
he be) to back him, has made up his mind to bring a bill 
before the Commons to abolish actions for breach of promise 
tomarry. Abolish breach of promise! And after? Well, 
let divorcee cases be heard in camera only, and who but 
your professional lawyer will ever turn to the legal intelli- 
gence? Civilisation and schism (falsely so-called) have 
well-nigh beggared of interest both this world and the 
next. Your man of to-day awaits the end of all things 
with at best a languid curiosity ; and if the next genera- 
tion deign to exist at all, it will be not because it finds 
life worth living but because it doesn’t think death worth 
dying. 
The debate has yet to come, but it is not difficult to 
forecast the arguments by which the bill will be backed. 
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Thus, we know beforehand that no right-minded woman 
will stoop to trafficking in her affections, nor if she be 
« jilted’ will she coin her grief but rather esteem herself 
well rid of a bad bargain. Again, the sex is not wholly 
guileless, and this class of action is often a trap for the 
unwary male. The snare is set, the bird is taken, and 
many a feather shall he moult ere he get free. Some- 
times it is the relatives that are concerned, and then 
it is worst of all. Of many delightful cases—cases 
abounding in detail and rich in incident and suggestion 
—a betrayed and swindled public is never permitted 
to hear. We British have no objection to make fools 
of ourselves in a good cause—the Irish at Westmin- 
ster (say) or the anniversary of Bannockburn; but we 
detest being consciously absurd ; and it seems a thousand 
times better to pay than have those letters meant for the 
private ear of the ex-beloved read out in open court by 
some grinning, clumsy-witted pedant bent on humour and 
a verdict, and printed at length in the daily papers to the 
joy of millions and the peculiar rapture of acquaintances 
and friends. How in heaven’s name, they ask each other, 
could N. or M. (as the case may be) be such a fool? And 
M. or N., while he curses them in his heart, yet feels their 
wonder is well grounded. What, indeed, was the inspira- 
tion of these hieroglyphic rows—these crosses that stand 
for kisses? this wilderness of such miserable attempts 
at originality in endearment as ‘ ducky’ and ‘ darling ’ and 
‘ angel’? And O how much more germane to the issue now 
were ‘beast’ and ‘ witch ’—(as Sir Robert Peel would say) 
What wonder if the wretch at length 
lose heart and instruct his solicitor to settle out of court 
on any terms? Better defeat, however costly, than vic- 
tory and contempt therewith. And the cheque is drawn, 
and the documents come home to roost, and the ‘ shy 
trafficker’ pieces her broken heart together and bestows 
it—(it and her little fortune !)—on Another. 

There is truth in it all, of course ; but there is much to 
marshal on the other side. It has been said that we get 
most of our ideas of the past history of these islands from 
Sir Walter’s novels and from Shakespeare’s plays. Now, 
to be accurate is not the first duty of either novelist 
or playwright, and thus it comes to pass that the popular 
notion of breach of promise is largely derived from Dickens, 
with, it may be, atouch or two of Mr. W.S. Gilbert. Bar- 
dell vy. Picknick is probably the best-read piece of fiction in 
English, and Trial by Jury—(though to name it here is a 
hideous anti-climax)—is as popular as anything its author 
has done. Yet neither the immortal nor the mortal page 
reports the law as it stands to-day with anything like 
accuracy. The truth is that statute and case law have 
guarded the interests of the hunted male with jealous 
and peculiar care. If he have made a promise upon 
due consideration the law will hold him liable unless 
he fulfil his bargain ; but an Act of 1869 provided that 
‘no plaintiff in any action for breach of promise to marry 
shall recover a verdict unless his or her testimony shall 
be corroborated by some other material evidence in sup- 
port of such promise.’ Again, the legal infant (or minor) 
cannot be sued in this direction; none can be sued after 
six years from the alleged breach; while if the lady turn 
out to be ‘no better than she should be ’—(which 
of us, whatever our sex, is better ?)—or have told the 
young (or old) man many fibs—(as for instance that 
her ancestors came over with the Conqueror, whereas they 
were never nearer Normandy than Seven Dials ; or that 
her parents are wealthy and well-considered, whereas 
they are poor but dishonest: all which might only prove 
her the owner of a lively imagination, as it were a lady- 
novelist manguée)—then the defrauded swain may ‘ cry off’ 
with his devotion, and the law will hold him scatheless. 


—and ‘demon’! 
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Thus safeguarded, it must in all honesty be admitted that 
there is no potent argument to urge against actions for 
breach, while on the other hand there are powerful reasons 
for keeping things as they are. 

Woman has been liable to ‘ruin’ since time began, and 
no doubt she will continue to be so even to the end of time. 
One may accept the fact without seeking to apportion the 
blame or to bedaub it with either sentiment or sarcasm. 
The further fact is that there is a real deception on the 
man’s part, and in the armoury of deceit the promise of mar- 
riage is the most common and the most deadly weapon. 
The action affords a certain compensation, though of a 
material and commercial kind ; and with the average man 
it more avails than whole torrents of tears or an endless 
avalanche of curses. It is something even the least 
imaginative can understand ; it makes him ridiculous, and 
to behave like a blackguard he must run the risk of look- 
ing like a fool. Precisely to determine the potency of all 
or any of these factors is impossible, because like all deter- 
rents they are most powerful when they are least palpable, 
the result being of necessity purely negative. But we can 
reason the matter out, and the balance of advantages is 
decidedly against the innovation proposed. 





THE 131rn MAY 
By XACTLY twenty years ago Edinburgh was preparing 


for the funeral of James Young Simpson, and 
throughout the afternoon of the appointed day her busiest 
thoroughfares were as those of a city of the dead. Along 
the route between the dead man’s home and the place 
of rest preferred for him with those he loved to the grave 
that had been offered him among them that England 


1870. 


delights to honour there was silence also, save for a stifled 
sob or a burst of grief from some one in the mighty crowd 
assembled to see his mortal spoils go by. It was a public 
mourning, and one on so vast a footing that those present 
to pay the official dues of honour were scarce noticeable. 
The Scottish genius of assemblage is famous ; but some- 
thing beyond the common is needed to explain the per- 
fect order and the great decorum of the multitude that 
gathered together on that 13th of May. To say—as 
people said then—he was great, is vague; is too much 
yet not enough. But they could say nothing more pre- 
Not for twenty years 
at least does a full-length become possible. 

The lives of men may be written rather soon than late 


cise, for he was still too near them. 


and as in Simpson’s case may be well done ; but only in 
When the 
title to fame is based much more on what one is than 


so far as they are a record of achievement. 


on what one did—so that ‘he was great’ is something 
more definite and speaking to them that knew him at home 
than to them that only heard of him abroad—the personal 
influence must nearly have ceased from being felt before 
it can be duly appraised. The longer the delay the 
better the chance of a right portrait, provided there are 
still left some that knew the living. The odds against the 
future’s knowing James Simpson as he was are very great. 
It will soon be too late for a full and intelligent estimate 
of his worth. Now it is not sooner nor later that the 
many things coinciding and combining to make that esti- 
mate impossible are visible and can be fought ; and now, 
therefore, is the time to pick and sift out truth from the 
heap of conflicting opinions. For a younger generation 
the man is only a physician, the discoverer of chloroform : 
impulsive, indefatigable, hurried as those that haven't 
time for all they would do, eager in all things, violent in 
controversy and—according to the pupils and the partisans 


of his opponents—often in the wrong. If his appraise- 


ment be left to the men who lead that generation— 
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(the type which in this century and civilisation comes most 
easily to the front: the men with harder heads than others 
to begin with, and who have also contrived to harden their 
hearts by the process of scrambling up over the napes of the 
ruck )—he will be remembered but as one among the many 
who did but add to our medical knowledge. About the 
man these will account themselves virtuous in saying 
little. He had not their even temper; had not that 
negative goodness which results from want of time for 
anything humanising, that consistent suavity which comes 
of avoiding anything which might stay their advance as— 
(with set teeth and a hard smile to any who would divert 
them from well-being)—they make consistently and steadily 
for their object. So they will say nothing; and it costs 
nothing, and it can do them no harm; for it lets them 
think themselves very kindly and charitable. Of such is 
the kingdom of the successful, and Simpson was not of 
these. He had a great heart ; and that is against the man 
that means to rise, being scarce respectable according to 
the modern code. To be valued according to speed alone 
—as if life were a railroad and the rails a code of morals— 
that is what threatens Simpson. This is how men of mind 
—men accustomed to weigh evidence and all besides dis- 
passionately—will find what is his due; and this is already 
being meted out to him, this is the estimate that is daily 
being developed with more and more assurance. And the 
men who make it make it honestly. A few trifles will not 
fit in, and must be eliminated. To the new generation, its 
guides and pedagogues and pastors, there is nothing in a 
public funeral pure and simple that is inconsistent with 
the grave in history to which Simpson is in danger of 
being consigned. It is not a question of enemies, nor is it 
a matter of what is politely called scientific criticism. It 
is simply that the generation which knew him not 
may in no wise be persuaded to accept the right—the 
personal—impression that in his case the solemnity was 
noteworthy, and had extraordinary significance. That im- 
pression—our own or that of a thousand more—is not 
hard and fast, is not necessarily truth absolute, is too 
deeply tinctured with emotion to be evidence. So they 
might argue; and in a legal sense—(of history and 
humanity we say nothing)—they would be unassailable. 
Nor is it any use to argue with the kind of men that make 
fast time and keep the rails, for they regard the conventions 
of their environment as infallible, and despise those who see 
more broadly and who are that soul of the nation themselves 
affect to be ; for how can they be expected to understand 
that it is not the soul but the best foot which is put fore- 
most? But what about the remaining hundreds? what of 
that remiiant of the thousand which knew him personally ? 
Why did the thousands prevent these new opinions from 
developing? and why when they hear them do the hundreds 
ery out that they are bosh, and cry it not too suavely nor 
too equably? ‘A man in a million,’ these would—and still 
do—say ; ‘anything so evident as Simpson’s greatness needs 
no proving: we knew him.’ Yes, that is the point. Self: 





evident is not the same as proven. The fashionable his- 
torians entirely ignore the love and hate, the respect and 
the disdain, of a man’s fellows in time ; and so long as it is 
accepted as an axiom that in arriving at a verdict contem- 
porary opinion is not evidence, our famous scoundrels may 
be whitewashed and our good men proved of no account 
as easily as not. More: experience shows that the 
temptation to reverse accepted judgments is the way to 
make history telling. In one sense the reflection applies 
more particularly to our estimate of men already his- 
torical ; but in another the truth as to what the men of 
our time were—(not did: were)—is more in danger of being 
obscured by it. Morally speaking, ours is an age of dark- 
ness. Casuistry is obsolete : the Reformation abolished it. 
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Your Protestant is expected to be a law unto himself, and 
if this most merciful judge has a just impulse new lights 
are cast upon the case by the privilege and the duty of 
self-examination. The future will smile at our attempts to 
whitewash our Johns and our Richard-Thirds, which indeed 
will be harmless enough. But not only will there be no 
adequate and serviceable estimate of the good or evil men 
do in our day; but also the difficulty of forming one for 
the first time will be increased ten-fold if, as in Simpson’s 
case, there exist not even a statement of the broad facts 
of his marvellous personal influence, of the sympathy men 
had with him, of the love his fellows bore him, of the 
enthusiasm he had the power of kindling almost at first 
sight in all sorts and conditions of men: a power name- 
less and not recognised as real, but which is akin to second- 
sight, and has suggested the quackeries of animal magnet- 
ism and all the other shams deriving ex vero—the lies that 
are potent to prevail because they spring from undis- 
covered or unformulated truth. 

At all epochs a quality so impalpable as personal in- 
fluence has been difficult to embalm, but in our own the 
difficulty has become abnormal, if not insuperable. A man 
versatile and sceptical and twisted enough to perceive new 
inferences and yet lacking the humour to take his own 
paradoxes seriously is rare ; a paradox that is true is rarer. 
Buckle is a specimen of the one; and our exceptional epoch 
has given him this fact in support of the assertion that 
morality has no part in progress, viz., that both the 
good and the evil that men do is commonly interréd with 
their bones. Simpson belongs to such an age, and the 
less hope is there that Simpson will live in history as he 
was. It was not, we repeat, the physician, the discoverer, 
the archeologist, that so many proclaimed a giant among 
giants ; it was the man. It has been said of him that he 
had no acquaintances because none could come into con- 
tact with him and stop short of friendship. His friends, 
indeed, he counted by thousands. It seemed not to 
matter what manner of man he met: the effect was the 
same alike upon the sodden and the sanguine. In this 
Edinburgh of ours there are familiar faces whose expres- 
sion changes strangely at the mention of his name ; there 
are men whose speech from formal and precise turns head- 
long and extravagant as if it came from a new, an in- 
spired, vocabulary. Why is this? Why should the cause 
of this effect go down with the other dead?—featureless, 
smooth, uninteresting as they, and indistinguishable save 
as the author of adrug? Truly, the gabble of democracy 
is great and shall prevail, for against it a man—even a 
great man—is nothing. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—I. 


| is impossible to bring away a clear, intelligible, and 

coherent impression of the hundred and twenty-second 
exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts. You have a vague 
sense of squandered energies, of mean ideals me2nly real- 
ised ; you are haunted by the reminiscence of hundreds of 
pictures not less bankrupt in design than opulent in the 
coarser colours, to which blank walls were preferable ; you 
reflect that if a sense of humour would but intervene, the 
most of those now starving in studios might discover a 
better and more fitting trade and the world be spared this 
annual orgy of ruined canvas. But both exhibitors and 
spectators take the art of painting a world too seriously, and 
the works of men whose taste and intelligence had they 
gone into literature would scarce have qualified them for 
posts on the minor provincial press are scrutinised and 
criticised with the earnestness and the respect reserved 
in other branches of industry for the masters of their 
craft. It is no more noble in itself to paint bad pictures 
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than to write bad novels; yet every painter whose 
work is not pursued by a crowd of ravenous admirers is 
found declaiming against the infamy of unrequited de- 
votion and the ignorance of an unappreciative public. Of 
late years there have been signs that the artists of Britain 
were clearing their minds of patriotism gone wrong and 
secking models and instruction in better furnished lands 
than their own. But if judgment be based on the present 
exhibition at Burlington House, the inevitable conclu- 
sion is that British art is still given over to anecdote 
and sentiment, and that brutality of colour is dearer to 
the national heart than harmony and refinement. It is 
difficult to discover by what impulse the great majority of 
the exhibitors is compelled to its task. Few of them 
realise that art is an excuse for decoration, or that it is 
part of the painter's business to select such material as 
may be expressed by means of beauty of form or beauty of 
colour. The representation of some trivial fact is the common 
aim of the British artist, and if he tell the spectator that 
Wellington fought at Waterloo or that King Charles's head 
was chopped off before Whitehall, he deems that he has 
accomplished a worthy object. He forgets that art is wholly 
unconcerned with facts or truth, that the first and last 
business of a picture is to be’ pictorial, and that subject 
is only an opportunity for intelligent treatment. For 
instance, it is only in England (or New York) that such 
work as Mr. Sant’s Oliver Twist could ever have been hung 
in a place of honour. Here is an ambitious canvas, ill- 
composed and sloppily painted; in its colour there is 
nothing but a bald, mistaken realism, and even its senti- 
ment—(the last hope of incompetence)—is so ill-expressed 
that it could hardly move the sympathy of an emotional 
housemaid. Yet Mr. Sant, R.A., is not wholly unac- 
quainted with the masterpieces of modern French art, 
for he has contrived to pack away in the background of 
his vast morass of literature gone wrong a diverting re- 
miniscence of J.-F. Millet. 

Literary sentiment, then, is more conspicuous than ever 
at the Royal Academy. The younger and more hopeful 
sections of the British School are scantly represented, To 
test the progress of the Impressionists you must visit the 
Grosvenor. The Newlyn School, the most serious rival 
Impressionism has had to encounter, is less flourishing 
than last year. Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s By Order of 
the Court is handled with marvellous cleverness, is not 
precisely pleasant to look upon, and challenges success 
rather for adroit realism than decorative quality. To live 
with such a thing upon one’s walls would be just as in- 
tolerable as to listen all day to the recitation of one same 
chapter of Dickens. It is admirably drawn and it is 
very truthful in tone, but it is not attractive as a work of 
art: it is only interesting as a record of difficulties over- 
come. Then, Mr. Bramley does not exhibit at all; Mr. 
Tuke is anything but Mr. Tuke at his best; the other 
members of the school have only succeeded in being in- 
tensely tedious. They have adopted a certain formula to 
which they have completely enslaved themselves, and they 
will continue to paint the same picture with fatuous and 
soul-destroying industry until they make up their minds 
to look at something fresh and go questing for inspira- 
tion elsewhere. 

The President and Mr. Hook alone of the Academicians 
have done themselves justice. Sir Frederick’s Psyche has 
all the old, familiar, obvious faults. It is not harmoni- 
ous in colour; its draperies are so conventional that ’tis 
hard to believe the painter ever took the trouble to 
arrange or observe them; its textures are all treated in 
the same hard smoothness: the marble is like wax, and 
the water like glass. But the effect is stately and re- 
fined ; the eye is not worried with a superfluity of detail ; 
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there is real beauty of line in the composition, and the 
most fastidious may look at it without annoyance or regret. 
To contrast it with Mr. Poynter’s On the Temple Steps 
is to recognise that the President, in spite of his devotion 
to science and his strict adherence to pseudo-classical 
forms, has a never-failing sense of design and a just per- 
ception that an artistic effect depends at least as much 
upon what is weeded out as upon what is left in. Mr. 
Poynter has the same ambition and the same purpose; but 
his picture is so crammed with still-life and accessories 
as to possess you with a dreadful sense of restless ingenuity 
and excessiveness in elaboration. It may be objected that 
Mr. Hook’s method is old-fashioned ; but it is the method 
of a master whose work is always marked by a feeling for 
the open air and a just appreciation of figures as seen in 
an atmospheric environment. Nor does his skill diminish 
with years; for his Last Night's Disaster is one of his 
best. The subject of Mr. Frank Dicksee’s big canvas is 
absolutely non-pictorial : it takes sixteen lines of type to 
explain the situation, and the method of presentation is 
not dramatic nor thrilling. There is little dignity in the 
treatment; the colour is unpleasant ; and the details, espe- 
cially of the landscape, are over-emphasised ; but the 
populace does not look in vain for that human interest 
which (we are told) is the only raison d’étre of pictorial 
art,and the populace has every reason for content. There 
are the same objections to the Hon. John Collier's Death of 
Cleopatra, It is hard to be impressed or amazed by the pre- 
sentation on a large scale of historical facts. The Egyptian 
gods and the pillars of the background are painted with 
amazing skill and arouse legitimate interest. But the 
figures are only worrying, and the work (which appeals 
to us only as a study of Egyptian architecture) would have 
been all the better had it been a good deal smaller. <A 
fine decorative scheme is the only excuse for so vast a 
composition, and that the painter has forgotten to in- 
clude. Mr. Solomon J. Solomon continues his researches 
in Lempri¢re and Lewis Morris, and in Hippolyta is at 
his feeblest. The thing is academical ; and neither 
grandeur of treatment nor decorative colour redeems it 
from being a cramped experiment in classicism. 

These painters have found innumerable imitators, and 
there is never a wall but teems with classical shams 
and false archeology. It is really painful to reflect that 
the energies of so many Englishmen are being squandered 
on designs from which the well-regulated chocolate-box 
would recoil, but for which the R.A. can find places on 
the line. This year, as always, the few pictures which 
give the exhibition what measure of distinction it pos- 
sesses have been painted under foreign influence, and 
prove once more that art is not a matter of nationality 
but the outcome of intelligent obedience to tradition. 





SCOTS PHILISTINISM. 


TEXHE season has come of Exhibitions, Assemblies, 

Dissenters’ breakfasts, and excursions by sea; and 
the Scots Vandal and the Scots Philistine are both rampant 
once more. Who does not know the Vandal? Now that 
he has money in his pocket and that travelling is prepos- 
terously cheap, he drives the self-respecting into Satur- 
day retirement. He makes steamboats and seaside resorts 
intolerable with the voice of cheap whisky and the melo- 
dies of the low-caste music-hall. He serawls his obsceni- 
ties and, what is even worse than his obscenities, his initials 
upon the walls of every waiting-room ; he cuts them deep 
into every ancient monument and every old oak that is a 
landmark in geography and history. ’Arry of Margate and 
Epping is bad enough with his shrimps, and his bottled ale. 
and his cocoa-nut shies, and his appeals to ‘ Miybel, sweet 
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Miybel,’ to ‘come hunder my umbereller.’ But he can 
always keep his feet, and there is a touch of gallantry in 
his conduct even when he reaches what Mr. Farjeon de- 
scribes as the ‘ bread-and-cheese-and-kisses ’ stage of his 
flirtations with ’Arriet. But by eleven o'clock of a Satur- 
day night either ‘Hairy’ of Dunoon or Portobello is a 
wild beast staggering and blaspheming under a load of 
fusel-oil which he cannot carry, or his condition is so help- 
less and so hopeless as to be unfit for print. 

The Scots Vandal, odious as he is, deserves this passing 
glance. He occasionally obtains it from the Scots Philis- 
tine, who makes broad his phylacteries, and admits that 
‘but for the grace of God’ there goes himself. This only 
means, however, that the Philistine has not read his Galton, 
and is not familiar with evolution and heredity. For at 
the best the Scots Philistine is but the Scots Vandal writ 
respectable, fond not of drink but of money, a pillar of his 
church, a philanthropist, the president of a branch Home 
Rule Association, but still a Vandal at heart, hating the 
beautiful, loving the vulgar, impervious to ideas. Heine, 
the worst enemy Philistia ever had, could not tolerate 
Britannia with her coal-smoke and above all her dchtbril- 
lische Beschrinkthet. His gorge rose at Cobbett when he 
saw him ‘at that uproarious dinner at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, with his scalding red face and his Radical 
laugh, in which his venomous hate mingles with a mock- 
ing exultation at his enemies’ surely approaching downfall.’ 
But if Heine had lived in our day, had breathed our smoke, 
had listened at this season to speeches made at a Dissenters’ 
breakfast in praise of Dr. Hutton and against the Church 
of Scotland, assisted at a conference of Scottish Glad- 
stonian Associations upon compensation or coercion, above 
all things been condemned to dine in the house of a Scots 
Philistine—(of whatever party shade)—surrounded with 
all the horrors that money can buy, he would not have had 
strength enough left even to hiss a new Scribe. For— 
let so much be conceded to that patriotism which in a 
fatal moment Lord Rosebery described as ‘self-respect of 
race’—the Scots Philistine is superior to the English 
Philistine in what he dearly loves to term ‘ intellectuality.’ 
He is not a child of the light, it is true, but he is—what 
the English Philistine is not—a child of the Sixth Stan- 
dard, of ‘specific subjects, and of the popular lecture. 
While his English brother is content—because he cannot 
well help himself—to offer a stolid, silent resistance to 
whatever savours of grace and amenity, the Scots variety 
knows enough to make him appallingly restless, aggres- 
sive, self-confident, and gregarious. He lives in, for, and 
through kirk-sessions, committees, syndicates, and political 
associations. He is not content to resist ideas: he has 
ideas of his own, forsooth ! And brimming with remorse- 
less energy and having if not capital at least the power 
of raising it through one or other of his innumerable 
associations, he is able to give only too general effect to 
his views. It was the Scots Philistine of the past who 
covered the country with ecclesiastical structures of all 
degrees of atrocity and with villa residences of all shades 
of undesirability ; and the Scots Philistine of the present 
interprets progress as the pulling down of these same barns 
and the building up of greater. 

But Lord Rosebery, with his fatal encouragement of 
patriotism under the form of ‘self-respect of race, is mainly 
responsible for the latest and worst development of Scots 
Philistinism. Atthe time that he used this rather Hibernian 
phrase he was the rage, instead of being as now the object 
of a great deal of speechless Home Rule fury. His admirers, 
who were then legion, misread his words, and translated 
them as being in effect ‘Scotland for the Scots.’ So it 
has come to pass that on hundreds of platforms, at Burns 
club dinners and St. Andrew's Day celebrations, the 
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people of Scotland have been represented as a chosen 
people, immeasurably superior in most things—(but espe- 
cially in ‘intellectuality’’)—to their English neighbours, 
and hampered in the march of progress by being tied 
to these neighbours. Into certain of the aberrations of 
this ‘self-respect of race’ it were needless to enter. But 
in almost every form it is as mischievous as it seems con- 
tagious. It is as perilous for a nation as for an individual 
to shut itself up in the hot-house of self-conceit and de- 
cline to breathe the air of the outer world and of other 
ideas than its own. Besides, whoever teaches the people 
of Scotland that in all respects they are superior to their 
fellow-subjects on the other side of the Tweed is the worst 
of demagogues. England has many things to learn from 
Scotland. But Scotland has many things to learn from 
England—as in manners, for example, and in the art of 
human intercourse. Scottish Philistinism in its latest 
and worst form means the protection and perpetuation 
of high cheek-bones : the high cheek-bones of literature 
and hideousness in painting, of shrieking Radicalism in 
politics, of jealous narrowness in theological thought, of 
weary dreariness in religious life, of self-satisfied vulgarity 
in social standards. In this form—and indeed in every 
form—it ought to be resolutely assailed by all true Scots 
patriots. If we cannot écraser l'infdme with Voltaire, let 
us at least resolve with Obermann and die fighting. 





FATHER DAMIEN. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE REVEREND DR. HYDE OF HONOLULU. 
Il. 


SHALL now extract three passages from my diary at 
Kalawao. 

A, ‘ Damien is dead and already somewhat ungratefully 
remembered in the field of his labours and sufferings, 
“He was a good man, but very officious,’ says one. 
Another tells me he had fallen (as other priests so easily 
do) into something of the ways and habits of thought of a 
Kanaka; but he had the wit to recognise the fact, and 
the good sense to laugh at’ [over] ‘it. A plain man it 
seems he was ; I cannot find he was a popular.’ 

B. « After Ragsdale’s death’ [Ragsdale was a famous 
Luna, or overseer, of the unruly settlement] ‘there fol- 
lowed a brief term of office by Father Damien which 
served only to publish the weakness of that noble man. 
He was rough in his ways, and he had no control. 
Authority was relaxed ; Damien’s life was threatened, and 
he was soon eager to resign.’ 

C. ‘ Of Damien I begin to have an idea. He seems to 
have been a man of the peasant class, certainly of the 
peasant type: shrewd ; ignorant and bigoted, yet with 
an open mind and capable of receiving and digesting a 
reproof, if it were bluntly administered ; superbly generous 
in the least thing as well as in the greatest, and as ready 
to give his last shirt (although not without human grum- 
bling) as he had been to sacrifice his life ; essentially in- 
disereet and officious, which made him a troublesome 
colleague : domineering in all his ways, which made him 
incurably unpopular with the Kanakas, but yet destitute 
of real authority, so that his boys laughed at him and he 
must carry out his wishes by the means of bribes. He 
learned to have a mania for doctoring ; and set up the 
Kanakas against the remedies of his regular rivals: per- 
haps (if anything matter at all in the treatment of such a 
disease) the worst thing that he did, and certainly the 
easiest. The best and worst of the man appear very 
plainly in his dealings with Mr. Chapman’s money ; he 
had originally laid it out’ [intended to lay it out] ‘ en- 
tirely for the benefit of Catholics, and even so not wisely ; 
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but after a long, plain talk, he admitted his error fully 
and revised the list. The sad state of the boys’ home is 
in part the result of his lack of control ; in part, of his 
own slovenly ways and false ideas of hygiene. Brother 
officials used to call it ““ Damien’s Chinatown.” “‘ Well,” 
they would say, “ your Chinatown keeps growing.” And 
he would laugh with perfect good-nature, and adhere to 
his errors with perfect obstinacy. Se much I have gathered 
of truth about this plain, noble human brother as father 
of ours; his imperfections are the traits of his face, by 
which we know him for our fellow ; his martyrdom and 
his example nothing can lessen or annul; and only a 
person here on the spot can properly appreciate their 
greatness.’ 

I have set down these private passages, as you perceive, 
without correction ; thanks to you, the public has them 
in their bluntness. They are almost a list of the man’s 
faults, for it is rather these that I was seeking: with his 
virtues, with the heroic profile of his life, I and the world 
were already sufficiently acquainted. I was besides a 
little suspicious of Catholic testimony ; in no ill sense, 
but merely because Damien's admirers and disciples were 
the least likely to be critical. I know you will be more 
suspicious still ; and the facts set down above were one 
and all collected from the lips of Protestants who had 
opposed the father in his life. Yet I am strangely de- 
ceived, or they build up the image of a man, with all 
his weaknesses, essentially heroic, and alive with rugged 
honesty, generosity, and mirth. 

Take it for what it is, rough private jottings of the 
worst sides of Damien’s character, collected from the lips 
of those who had laboured with and (in your own phrase) 
‘knew the man’ ;—though I question whether Damien 
would have said that he knew you. ‘Take it, and observe 
with wonder how well you were served by your gossips, 
how ill by your intelligence and sympathy ; in how many 
points of fact we are at one, and how widely our appre- 
ciations vary. There is something wrong here; either 
with you or me. It is possible, for instance, that you, who 
seem to have so many ears in Kalawao, had heard of the 
affair of Mr. Chapman’s money, and were singly struck by 
Damien’s intended wrong-doing. I was struck with that 
also, and set it fairly down; but I was struck much more 
by the fact that he had the honesty of mind to be con- 
vinced. I may here tell you that it was a long business ; 
that one of his colleagues sat with him late into the night, 
multiplying arguments and accusations; that the father 
listened as usual with ‘ perfect good-nature and perfect 
obstinacy’ ; but at the last, when he was persuaded— 
‘Yes,’ said he, ‘I am very much obliged to you ; you have 
done me a service ; it would have been a theft. There 
are many (not Catholics merely) who require their heroes 
and saints to be infallible; to these the story will be 
painful ; not to the true lovers, patrons, and servants of 
mankind. 

And I take it, this is a type of our division; that you 
are one of those who have an eye for faults and failures ; 
that you take a pleasure to find and publish them; and that, 
having found them, you make haste to forget the over- 
vailing virtues and the real success which had alone in- 
troduced them to your knowledge. It is a dangerous 
frame of mind. That you may understand how dangerous, 
and into what a situation it has already brought you, we 
will (if you please) go hand-in-hand through the different 
phrases of your letter, and candidly examine each from 
the point of view of its truth, its appositeness, and its 
charity. 

Damien was coarse. 

It is very possible. You make us sorry for the lepers 
who had only a coarse old peasant for their friend and 
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father. But you, who were so refined, why were you not 
there, to cheer them with the lights of culture? Or may 
I remind you that we have some reason to doubt if John 
the Baptist were genteel ; and in the case of Peter, on 
whose career you doubtless dwell approvingly in the 
pulpit, no doubt at all he was a ‘coarse, headstrong’ 
fisherman! Yet even in our Protestant bibles Peter is 
called Saint. 

Damien was dirty. 

He was. Think of the poor lepers annoyed with this 
dirty comrade! But the clean Dr. Hyde was at his food 
in a fine house. 

Damien was headstrong. 

I believe you are right again ; and I thank God for his 
strong head and heart. 

Damien was bigoted. 

[ am not fond of bigots myself, because they are not 
fond of me. But what is meant by bigotry, that we should 
regard it as a blemish in a priest? Damien believed his 
own religion with the simplicity of a peasant or a child ; 
For this, I 
wonder at him some way off; and had that been his only 
character, should have avoided him in life. But the point 
of interest in Damien, which has caused him to be so 
much talked about and made him at last the subject of 
your pen and mine, was that, in him, his bigotry, his in- 


as I would I could suppose that you do. 


tense and narrow faith, wrought potently for good, and 
strengthened him to be one of the world’s heroes and 
examplers. 

Damien was not sent to Molokai but went there without 
orders. 

Is this a misreading ? or do you really mean the words 
for blame? I have heard Christ, in the pulpits of our 
Church, held up for imitation on the ground that His 
sacrifice was voluntary. Does Dr. Hyde think otherwise ? 

Damien did not stay al the settlement, etc. 

Am I to 


understand that you blame the father for profiting by 


It is true he was allowed many indulgences. 
these, or the officers for granting them? In either case, 
it is a mighty Spartan standard to issue from the house on 
Beretania Street ; and I am convinced you will find your- 
self with few supporters. 

Damien had no hand in the reforms, ete. 

I think even you will admit that I have already been frank 
in my description of the man I am defending ; but before 
I take you up upon this head, | will be franker still, and 
tell you that perhaps nowhere in the world can a man 
taste a more pleasurable sense of contrast than when he 
passes from Damien's ‘Chinatown’ at Kalawao to the 
beautiful Bishop-Home at Kalaupapa. ‘At this point, in 
my desire to make all fair for you, I will break my rule and 
adduce Catholic testimony. Here is a passage from my 
diary about my visit to the Chinatown, from which you will 
see how it is (even now) regarded by its own officials : 
‘We went round all the dormitories, refectories, ete.— 
dark and dingy enough, with a superficial cleanliness, 
which he’ {Mr. Dutton, the lay brother] ‘ did not seek to 
defend. “It is almost decent,” said he ; “the sisters will 
And yet 
I gather it was already better since Damien was dead, 
and had 


make that all right when we get them here.”’’ 


and far better than when he was there alone 
his own (not always excellent) way. I have now come 
far enough to meet you on a common ground of fact ; 
and I tell you that, to a mind not prejudiced by jealousy, 
all the reforms of the Lazaretto, and even those which 
he most vigorously opposed, are properly the work of 
Damien. They are the evidence of his success; they 
are what his heroism provoked from the reluctant and 


the careless. Many were before him in the field; Mr. 


Meyer, for instance, of whose faithful work we hear too 
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little: there have been many since; and some had more 
worldly wisdom, though none had more devotion, than our 
saint. Before his day, even you will confess, they had 


effected little. It was his part, by one striking act of 


martyrdom, to direct all men’s eyes on that distressful 
country. At a blow, and with the price of his life, he 
made the place illustrious and public. And that, if you 
will consider largely, was the one reform needful ; preg- 
nant of all that should succeed. It brought money ; it 
brought (best individual addition of them all) the sisters ; 
it brought supervision, for public opinion and public in- 
terest landed with the man at Kalawao. If ever any man 
brought reforms, and died to bring them, it was he. 
There is not a clean cup or towel in the Bishop-Home, 
but dirty Damien washed it. 

Damien was nol a pure man in his relations with women, etc. 

How do you know that? Is this the nature of the con- 
versation in that house on Beretania Street which the 
cabman envied, driving past ?—racy details of the miscon- 
duct of the poor peasant priest, toiling under the cliffs of 
Molokai ? 

Many have visited the station before me; they seem 
not to have heard the rumour. When I was there I heard 
many shocking tales, for my informants were men speaking 
with the plainness of the laity ; and I heard plenty of 
complaints of Damien. Why was this never mentioned ? 
and how came it to you in the retirement of your clerical 
parlour ? 

But I must not even seem to deceive you. This scandal, 
when I read it in your letter, was not new to me. I had 
heard it once before ; and I must tell you how. There 
came to Samoa a man from Honolulu ; he, in a public-house 
on the beach, volunteered the statement that Damien had 
‘contracted the disease from having connection with the 
female lepers’; and I find a joy in telling you how the 
report was welcomed in a public-house. A man sprang 
to his feet; I am not at liberty to give his name, but 
from what I heard I doubt if you would care to have 
him to dinner in Beretania Street. ‘You miserable 
little ——-’ (here is a word I dare not print, it would so 
shock your ears). ‘ You miserable little , he cried, ‘if 
the story were a thousand times true, can’t you see you are 
for daring to repeat it?’ I 
wish it could be told of you that when the report reached 





a million times a lower 





you in your house, perhaps after family worship, you had 
found in your soul enough holy anger to receive it with 
the same expressions: ay, even with that one which I 
dare not print; it would not need to have been blotted 
away, like Uncle Toby's oath, by the tears of the record- 
ing angel; it would have been counted to you for your 
brightest righteousness. But you have deliberately chosen 
the part of the man from Honolulu, and you have played 
it with improvements of your own. The man from Hono- 
lulu—miserable, leering creature—communicated the tale 
to a rude knot of beach-combing drinkers in a public- 
house, where (I will so far agree with your temperance 
opinions) man is not always at his noblest ; and the man 
from Honolulu had himself been drinking—drinking, we 
may charitably fancy, to excess. It was to your ‘ Dear 
Brother, the Reverend H. B. Gage, that you chose to 
communicate the sickening story; and the blue ribbon 
which adorns your portly bosom forbids me to allow you 
the extenuating plea that you were drunk when it was 
done. Your ‘dear brother’—a brother indeed—made 
haste to deliver up your letter (as a means of grace, per- 
haps) to the religious papers ; where, after many months, 
I found and read and wondered at it ; and whence I have 
now reproduced it for the wonder of others. And you 
and your dear brother have, by this cycle of operations, 
built up a contrast very edifying to examine in detail. 
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The man whom you would not care to have to dinner, 
on the one side; on the other, the Reverend Dr. Hyde 
and the Reverend H. B. Gage: the Apia bar-room, the 
Honolulu manse. 

But I fear you scarce appreciate how you appear to 
your fellow-men ; and to bring it home to you, I will 
suppose your story to be true. I will suppose—and God 
forgive me for supposing it—that Damien faltered and 
stumbled in his narrow path of duty ; I will suppose that, in 
the horror of his isolation, perhaps in the fever of incipient 
disease, he, who was doing so much more than he had 
sworn, failed in the letter of his priestly oath—he, who 
was so much a better man than either you or me, who 
did what we have never dreamed of daring—he too 
tasted of our common frailty. ‘O, Iago, the pity of it!’ 
The least tender should be moved to tears; the most 
incredulous to prayer. And all that you could do was 
to pen your letter to the Reverend H. B. Gage! 

Is it growing at all clear to you what a picture you 
have drawn of your own heart? I will try yet once 
again to make it clearer. You had a father: suppose 
this tale were about him, and some informant brought 
it to you, proof in hand: I am not making too high an 
estimate of your emotional nature when I suppose you 
would regret the circumstance ?—that you would feel 
the tale of frailty the more keenly since it shamed the 
author of your days? and that the last thing you would 
do would be to publish it in the religious press ? Well, 
the man who tried to do what Damien did is my father, 
and the father of the man in the Apia bar, and the father 
of all who love goodness ; and he was your father too, if 
God had given you grace to see it. 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 





GOB NY USHTEY 
(MOUTH OF THE WATER). 


SAW a little stream to-day 

That sprang right away 
From the cornice of rock— 
Sprang like a deer, not slid ; 
And the Tritons, to mock 
(Old dissolute Tritons), ‘ Hurroo !’ 
They said, ‘ We ’ll teach him a thing or two, 
This upland babe.’ And I’ve no doubt they did. 


But, as he lightly fell, midway 
His robe of fine spray 
He flung in my face ; 
Then down to the soles and the cods 
With his sweet young grace. 
Ah! what will the stripling learn ! 
From those rude mates that mountain burn, 
What manners of th’ extremely early gods! 
T. E. Brown. 
Port-Erin, Isle of Man,.April 1890. 





TO THE LAIRD. 
Mea nec Falerne 
Temperant vites neque Formiant 
Pocula colles.—Hor., Car. 1. 20. 
{p™ R laird, ye’re comin’ up the brae 
As lang’s gude weather haulds ? 
Ye’re surely welcome to a day 
Amang your ain sheep-faulds. 
If caller air an’ caperin’ lamb 


An’ knowes 0’ noddin’ green— 
Wi’ noo an’ then a social dram 


Or twa-haund crack atween: 
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The food whar’on your fathers fared, 
A girdle-scone an’ cheese— 

Ye’re freely welcome to them, laird, 
If thae hae power to please. 


But if your craig maun hae its waucht 
©’ wines I canna name, 
They re no within a shepherd’s aucht : 
Ye’d better bide at hame. 
HvucGu Ha tpurton. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘THE RIDICULOUS ROMEIKE.’ 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
London, 30th April 1890. 
S1rR,—In your issue of the 19th inst. appeared a letter from 
Mr. Whistler in which he stated we had not sent him a cutting 
from a previous number of Zhe Scots Observer. We have writ- 
ten Mr. Whistler, and pointed out to him the cutting was sent. 
But as it was one out of eight hundred and six other cuttings, 
it probably got overlooked. By your kindly making this correc- 
tion as public as the complaint you will greatly oblige—Yours, 
etc., ROMEIKE AND CURTICE. 


[To the Editor of The Scots Odserver.] 
London, 2d May 1890. 
S1R,—The enclosed correspondence is at your disposal for 
publication, and I shall be pleased to see it next week in 7he 
Scots Observer.—I am, etc., 


u 
: > 
E. 


‘S1R,—I beg to draw your attention to the contents of your 
letter to Zhe Scots Observer dated April 12th, in which you 
state that you “regret the ridiculous Romeike has not hitherto 
sent me your agreeable literature.” 

‘ This statement, had it been true, was spiteful and injurious ; 
but being untrue (entirely) it becomes mischievously malicious, 
and I must ask you at once to apologise. 

‘ And at the same time to draw your attention to the fact that 
we have supplied you with 807 cuttings. 

‘We have written to Zhe Scots Observer for an ample 
apology, or the matter will be placed in our solicitors’ hands, 
and we demand the same of you.—Yours obediently, 

* ROMEIKE-CURTICE. 


‘John M‘Neill Whistler, Esq. April 25, 1890.’ 


Il. 
[Exit the Prompter. 

‘SIR,—If it be not actionable, permit me to say that you 
really are delightful / ! 

‘ Naiveté like yours I have never met—even in my long ex- 
perience with all those some of whose “ agreeable literature” 
may be, I suppose, in the 807 cuttings you charge me for. 

‘Who in Heaven’s name ever dreamed of you as an actual 
person !—or one whom one would mean to insult ! 

‘ My good Sir, no such intention—believe me—did I, in my 
wildest of moments, ever entertain. 

‘ Your scalp—if you have such a thing—is safe enough! 
and I even do think—however great my willingness to assist 
you—could not possibly appear in the forthcoming edition. 

‘To Mr. Romeike. April 25.’ 





LIFE ASSURANCE, 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 
Edinburgh, 5th May 1889. 


S1R,—This phrase is a misnomer. There is and can be no 
assurance in anything pertaining to human life. Indemnity is 


perhaps as good a term as we can get to denote the object of 
institutions for fire or marine insurance, which are quite in a 
different category from the fund raised by the periodical con- 
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tributions of parents who wish to make some provision against 
the sure event of death. The fund thus created is a trust, and 
a very special and sacred one. Other so-called insurance asso- 
ciations are very much mercantile ventures ; and, in reason, an 
allowance should be made for risks run by those who guarantee. 
But in what are known as mutual ‘life assurance’ institutions 
there is run by the trustees no risk whatever, if proper arrange- 
ments are made and simply and unswervingly adhered to. The 
system is not in its infancy, and has not been so for a century 
or more. All the calculations made by competent and honest 
founders have proved to be on the safe side, premiums in most 
cases unnecessarily high, quite adequate in associations start- 
ing with a reduction of rates 20 per cent. Mr. Cleghorn’s 
scheme of a reduction to this extent made half-a-century ago 
has been proved to be not only safe but to permit of what are 
called bonuses to those whose premium payments, with interest, 
amount to the original sum in the policy, but which, instead of 
being profits, as they are termed, are simply the accumulated 
savings of contributors. 

The quite recent reports adopted at the annual meetings of 
two of our largest institutions—namely, The Scottish Widows’ 
Fund and The Standard Company—set forth that all the calcu- 
lations had been made on the safe side; premium rates much 
more than safe, expectation of life in excess of what the tables 
founded on show ; and the average rates of realised interest, 
instead of being 4 per cent., were in the one case £4, 3s. and 
in the other £4, 4s. per cent. There is no need in such cases 
either for a guarantee fund claiming bonuses or dividends, or for 
any refinements on such a scheme as that of the late Mr. 
Cleghorn. It follows that the duty of those who have the 
charge of such a trust is to avoid large expenditure. 

Large outlays are too much the rule with our life assurance 
associations, and it is a very suggestive fact that in the minority 
of cases (pity it should be a minority) substantial economy can 
be carried out and is carried out by some of our offices of first 
standing. These remarks are not made in an invidious spirit ; 
but they are submitted under a strong sense of the claims of 
those to whom sooner or later comes the crisis common to 
all, which leaves, it may be, not only widows and orphans but 
also unborn children otherwise unprovided for. We repeat 
that the trust is a serious and sacred thing, and should be ad- 
ministered in an entirely self-denying manner by all trustees 
following the example afforded by the self-denying provision 
made by premium-payers for those to whom the fund belongs 
in righteous equity.—I am, etc., 

A POLICY-HOLDER FOR HALF-A-CENTURY. 


REVIEWS. 
‘THE STRANGE CASE OF — 


William Charles Macready. ‘Great 


Actors’ Series. 


By WILLIAM ARCHER, 
London: Kegan Paul. 


Mr. Archer is always a sound workman, and this summary 
of the life and achievement of Macready is well and thoroughly 
done. To be sure, the chronicle is abstract and brief enough 
at times to suggest the biographical dictionary ; but that is in 
the nature of things, for Macready’s was a busy and eventful 
life, and it is amazing how little after all can be got intoa 
couple of hundred pages, full-cram them how you may. Mr. 
Archer, indeed, has chosen to content himself with plain facts, 
and has eschewed digressions consistently and been chary of 
extracts ; so that those who are inspired by his work to betake 
themselves to that pleasant collection of Reminiscences, Diartes, 
and Letters which we owe to the careful and zealous friendship 
of the late Sir Frederick Pollock will find themselves on what is 
practically virgin soil. A capital feature in the present work— 
plainly the outcome of an infinite capacity for taking pains— 
is the list appended to every chapter of parts sustained during 
the period which that chapter covers. It is only statistics, 
of course; but what excellent statistics it is! And what a 
notion you get from the study of them of the burdens actors had 
to bear in the years when runs were unknown, and there was 
still so sound and good an histrionic convention that it could 
develop Kemble and Sarah Siddons of the one part and Edmund 
Kean and George Frederick Cooke of the other! This alone 
were enough to make Mr, Archer’s work worth having and to 
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give it an honourable place among stage biographies ; and it is 
by no means the only thing to praise. The narrative is clear, 
easy, and sufficient ; the style, albeit sober and plain, can on 
occasion sparkle ; the story of the Forrest Riots has nowhere 
that we know been so well elucidated and so neatly and cleverly 
told. Few series, in a word, have started so well as this of 
the ‘Great Actors,’ and the one person to be commiserated in 
the connection is the writer on whom devolves the respon- 
sibility of producing a second which shall not fall too far below 
the standard set by his editor’s initial number. 

The defect of the book is that it somehow fails to impress 
you as a living or even a plausible presentation of Macready. Of 
the man indeed it tells you something, but it leaves the actor 
not much more definite than ‘old Nominis Umbra’ himself. 
What in effect was Macready’s secret? It is told of him that at 
one moment of his life at least he was found worthy to vie with 
Kean himself, and it is certain that he was strong enough to ori- 
ginate a convention, to maintain that convention in the ascend- 
ancy for many years, and to leave behind him when it pleased 
him to depart the boards the name and fame of a great actor. 
He had a great deal in his disfavour, evidently. His voice, how- 
ever flexible and canorous it may have been in the beginning 
—and it must have been both, or it would not have so charmed 
the ear of Hazlitt as to make him forget for a single instant the 
golden-mouthed enchantment of Kean—was far from pleasing 
in the end ; his figure was awkward and angular; his face was 
the reverse of beautiful ; his elocution, in later years at any rate 
appears to have been lacking in every single quality, expres- 
siveness excepted, essential to the art ; and yet he contrived 
not merely to make himself acceptable but to seize the reins 
of undivided empire and unite in his single person the several 
majesties of Kemble and of Kean. What, then, was his magic ? 
what were the means by which he triumphed? what the 
forces by which he contrived to impose upon a public trained 
upon the tradition of Kean and Kemble an ideal which of 
its essence is obviously inartistic, and to make it swallow the 
camel of a method as curiously imperfect as has ever been 
paraded even on the British stage? Mr. Archer opines that 
while not so good an actor as Kean he was ‘a greater artist.’ 
But versatility is not art: art is achievement. The great artist 
is not he who essays the most but he who does the best. Thus, 
if Salvini were only Othello—that and nothing else—he would 
still be the premier artist of his generation ; and to describe 
Macready as a ‘greater artist’ than the Kean of Othello, 
Richard, and Sir Giles is plainly to lead your readers astray. 
And if it was not that which secured Macready’s triumph, 
then, again, what was it? It cannot have been the affec- 
tion and regard of his fellow-craftsmen ; for ‘the profession’ 
is paved with stories of his arrogance, his jealousy, his inor- 
dinate and implacable vanity. His intelligence,then? Well, 
his intelligence was admirable in degree and was thoroughly 
histrionic in kind: he was excellent in conception and not less 
excellent in composition ; his impersonations appear to have 
been distinguished by a remarkable combination of breadth 
and finish. But art is not a matter of intellect, and all the 
intelligence conceivable would not—in those days at least : we 
say nothing of these—have sufficed to get Macready accepted 
as a great and potent actor. Again, it is certain that he was 
the most brilliant and capable stage-manager of his generation; 
but the world was not then besotted to the point of preferring 
stage-carpentry to acting, and it may be taken for granted— 
the success of Charles Kean notwithstanding—that it was 
not Macready the captain of scene-painters and costumiers 
that forced the public to applaud the vagaries of Macready 
the actor. The effect is the same, consider it from whichever 
point of view you may. Plainly Macready, for all his short- 
comings and defects, had temperament: plainly that tem- 
perament, however complicated with qualities not germane 
to itself, was the actor’s temperament ; and plainly that tem- 
perament, however incomplete and ill-furnished, was of un- 
common intensity and persuasiveness. The man was an actor 
as Kean and Garrick and Betterton were actors: from the 
centre of him outwards and so as to admit of no possibility 
of mistake. His Jekyll was a player pure and simple—a 
player with faults and weaknesses and incapacities, but whose 
function was to be a player ; his Hyde was a good, intelligent, 
honourable human being, who loathed his greater and stronger 
other-self, yet was incapable of beating him down and making 
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an end of him. Is it not the strangest paradox in this gro- 
tesque yet piteous tragedy of a human soul that Jekyll should 
be Hyde and Hyde found doing duty as Jekyll? The posi- 
tion is nothing if not modern. To bea rare artist and yet de- 
test and despise your art, to be an excellent human being and 
yet so joy in the exercise of your art, so feel that exercise to be 
an integral part of your being, that you pursue it for years and 
years at any cost—that is the problem. Who shall say that it 
is not heart-breaking ? and who shall say that it would not have 
been worthy of the poet of Josiane—that ‘virgin-harlot’—-or that 
it is not worthy of the best alive? It is the double life turned out 
side in; it is Deacon Brodie breaking houses amid the applause 
of his fellow-citizens and going home to repent among his crow- 
bars and his skeleton keys before ‘ the shrine of his own awe- 
less soul.’ It is, in fact, as pretty a piece of human inconsistency, 
serious yet not ashamed, as has ever been given to the public 
eye ; and the hero was one William Charles Macready—an 
actor of great parts and overwhelming magnitude who would 
have been far happier clerking it in Somerset House or doing 
business on commission in the City. 

This, however, is by the way. The point to note is that 
Macready first and last was—not merely a stage-manager, nor 
a decent human being, nor a person of intelligence, nor a ‘ pro- 
found student,’ nor a man in society, nor the equal of poets, 
nor anything but—an actor. Worse than that, he appears to 
have been what may be calleda ‘literary’ actor. That is, he put 
convention by, and elected to stand on his own peculiar quali- 
ties and defects. Others had given the sound ; he would give 
the sense. Others had made things beautiful ; he would make 
things real. Others had practised an art ; he would produce a 
personality. And he did all that and more; for he made art 
little or nothing and the personal presentment of personality— 
that is, the inartistic—not only tolerable but triumphant. It is 
the old story: an artist (so-called) is not what he ought to be but 
what Nature hasmade him. Wagner is denied the gift of heroic 
melody, and he eliminates heroic melody from music. Mac- 
ready has neither face nor person, neither voice nor diction ; so 
he makes acting the better without them. That he wasan actor 
is as little open to question as that Wagner was a musician. 
But O the pity ofit! What is there to say of the small change 
of Tristan und Isolde? what of the coppers and the three- 
penny-bits of Macready’s Richelieu and Virginius and Mac- 
beth? To attempt to answer the question is (in the phrase of 
a certain very ‘literary’ poet) to ‘ feel chilly and grown old.’ 





‘ THOROUGH.’ 

The Radical Cure for Ireland. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 

No more irresistible attribute can belong to any plan for the 
settlement of the Irish question than that of finality. Mr. Glad- 
stone divined this from of old ; and every important Irish mea- 
sure he has introduced, whether affecting the form of land 
tenure or the regulation of higher education, has been feathered 
invariably with the recommendation that it was a final settle- 
ment of the Irish question. Each in its turn has been proposed 
as the means of removing the last vestige of those grievances 
which cause the distressful Celt from his birth upwards to 
wail and gnash his teeth; and every time that the duped Saxon 
has thought to catch this will-o’-wisp he has seen it reappear afar 
at the end of some new vista of Gladstonian legislation. Just 
at present he is assured that finality will be reached—positively 
for the last time—when he is induced to set Ireland free to 
take her rightful place among the nations of the world. After 
all, if the independence—the separation—of Ireland could be 
made to spell release, final and complete release, from the 
unspeakable Celt who makes that country the plague-spot of 
the British Empire, there are not many who would hesitate 
to let him and his ‘country’ loose upon the world. We have 
put up with him a long time; perhaps the ‘civilised world’ 
might like to have a turn. Nay, everybody is familiar with the 
aspiration— uttered od/ter—after a settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion by way of the submergence of the island; and there 
can be no doubt that if finality be the thing, the complete 
extinction of the Irish variety of the gezus Celt is the surest 
way of ending the business. Nor are we strangers to the ex- 
tinction of inferior races, which in our hands has undoubtedly 
been a great means of extending the pale of what is called civi- 
lisation. The Red Indian once held his own red Donnybrook 
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over those immeasurable acres between New York and San 
Francisco, and the Maori was strong enough to give much 
trouble to the English garrison which he found quartered on 
lands he had been wont to call his own. But the Red Indian 
and the Maori will at no very distant day be numbered with 
the Ichthyosaurus and the Great Auk : the rule of the survival 
of the fittest has found them out and has marked them for 
inevitable doom. 

It is not wonderful if the wearied Saxon have sometimes 
heaved a sigh over the strange partiality of Nature which 
dooms the noble savage of other continents but protects that 
other kind of wild man he grows at home. And, as all men know, 
time was when we tried to settle the Irish question by making 
up for Nature’s deficiency in this respect. The ‘Plantations’ were 
nothing more nor less than the extrusion and virtual extinction 
of the ‘mere Irish, and the substitution of men of a different 
fibre intheir place. More: the settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion by this means was, so far as it was actually carried out, 
perfectly successful, whereof the proof is obvious in the 
north of Ireland even unto this day. Is it, then, a wise thing 
to refuse to return to a form of Irish policy of which it can truly 
be said that it is the only one which has come well out of 
the test of experience and time? There can be no doubt that 
a complete plantation would be a Radical Cure for Ireland ; 
and the ghost of Lord Chichester, who is supposed to dictate 
this Letter to the People of England and Scotland Concerning 
a New Plantation, thinks or seems to think that it is still a 
practical one. At any rate here it is worked out in detail with 
immense pains and minute local information, illustrated with 
excellent maps. The whole of Ireland is to be planted with 
Protestants and the greater part of its Catholic population 
expelled, bag and baggage, to other lands with a free passage 
and some pound-notes in their pockets. The method of the 
thing is as straightforward and bold as the proposal itself. To 
go into detail is unnecessary ; but, to indicate just the main 
feature of the plan, the proposer of the scheme would begin 
by suspending the Union and organising part of Ulster as 
the base of operations; and then (from Ulster outwards) he 
would proceed to eliminate, barony by barony, county by county, 
a sufficient number of Catholics, importing at the same time 
a sufficient number of Protestants from England and Scotland 
to give the Protestant element a palpable majority. 

Now, candidly, the argument in favour of a radical cure of 
this kind is well-nigh irresistible but for one obvious con- 
sideration. Lord Chichester’s ghost states the case admirably 
and with a just plain-spokenness which is a model for all 
who would write on contemporary politics. It comes in effect 
to this: we will not listen to claims for the recognition of 
separate Irish nationality because we do not believe that 
separate Irish nationality is consistent with British imperial 
security. In other words, those Irishmen who persistently 
menace us with these claims are not our friends but our 
enemies. It is no difficult task to get corroborative evi- 
dence of this fact from the utterances of these Irishmen 
themselves as well as from the former ones of their present 
apologists. Further, as enemies they are too many, and there- 
fore too dangerous, to have ‘massed at our gates.’ Well, what 
then? You ‘cannot change the Irish people; but you can 


change the people of Ireland.’ ;-4fthey.must be a-nation, 


at least let it not be at our expense. Let them foster their 
nationality elsewhere than on soil which is covered by our 
flag. The Jews have shown that it is possible to preserve 
nationality even without a national territory. All this is 
perfectly sound reasoning—nay, more, it is perfectly sound 
sense—but for this obvious consideration : it would not be fair 
to visit upon the Irish Catholics in general the sins of the 
little gang of fanatics whose ‘unchangeable feeling’ towards 
us is ‘the passion of hate’; and, the unadulterated Celt being 
fortunately scarce, most Irishmen are our kinsmen after all. 
The practicability of such a scheme is another matter. It 
would need resolution, courage, and continuous perseverance, 
and the perseverance of democracy is an unknown quantity. 
But this is scarcely relevant objection, for our fortunes are 
perilled upon this unknown quantity as it is. The fate of our 
empire at this moment hangs upon the hope of the demo- 
cracy’s power to persevere in resisting the attacks of Irish 
enemies, and in steadily prosecuting a policy which aims at 
doing justice between the conflicting interests, the diverse 
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creeds, and the ill-assorted races which rend Ireland in twain. 
But will it persevere ?—or rather, will it understand the neces- 
sity of persevering? That is what we are going to see. 


‘BABBLE OF GREEN FIELDS.’ 


Annals of Bird-Life: A Year-Book of British Ornithology. 
By CHARLES DIXON. London: Chapman. 

We gather from Mr. Dixon’s preface and elsewhere that the 
objects of this volume are ‘to increase the interest taken in 
natural history’; to show that ‘the lives of birds are full of 
poesy and intellectual fire’; and to encourage the study of 
living birds as opposed to that of their pelts and bones. The 
programme is admirable, but merely to enunciate it demands 
the application of tests unsuited to an ordinary handbook. It 
makes naught of objections that might otherwise have been 
urged : as that the ornithology is incomplete, that the treatment 
of species is arbitrarily scrappy or diffuse, and that birds are 
grouped for description for no other reason than the author’s 
fancy. You read a page and a half about the heron, and are 
amazed to find you have glided into a rhapsody about the 
house-sparrow ; the reed-bunting and the wood-pigeon share a 
sentence ; and so on in an endless series of grotesque and 
fantastical combinations ; and in the end it is far from plain 
that the poesy and intellectual fire might not as easily have 
been developed by means of a systematic arrangement. 

Nor is it at all demonstrated that it is right and fitting for the 
‘newera’ to be borne in on the crest of a flood of slipshod Eng- 
lish. It would perhaps be an exaggeration to say that inall Mr. 
Dixon’s three hundred and odd pages there are not as many 
well-built sentences, but nothing short of actual counting could 
prove it. He has a most extraordinary gift of illogical classifi- 
cation. In his poetic way, for instance, he writes a long chapter 
on ‘Our Feathered Engineers,’ meaning thereby those birds that 
exhibit various kinds of skill in building ; here by a permissible 
violation of language and metaphor he describes the chaffinch 
and the dipper as felt-makers, the sparrow and the golden 
oriole as weavers, pigeons and cormorants as _ basket-makers, 
while the eider-duck is an upholsterer and the tailor-bird a 
tailor ; and the enumeration of these severai crafts as so many 
departments of engineering is not a happy locution. Again, 
to the cheap smartness of an assonance or an alliteration he 
will often sacrifice good sense : as when he dubs his most com- 
pact essay ‘ Paragraphs on Plumage,’ and waxes eloquent over 
‘Ornaments and Tournaments,’ and writes ‘ Feathered Frauds’ 
when not ‘feathered defrauders’ itself would accurately con- 
vey his meaning. But a dictionary of loose English might be 
compiled from his pages. He will talk in one clause of the 
chaffinch and linnet ‘showing out the white spots on the coverts 
and the pale margins of the quills,’ and say in the next ‘the males 
and females congregate, . . . the cocks to thus display their 
charms.’ He reaches a still absurder stage of incoherence when 
he mounts the high horse of evolution. He abounds in such 
sentences as, ‘ Focussed in the Oolitic ages we see the fossil 
archeapteryx, the branch of life from which the twig of bird 
life seems to have sprung’; and what ‘ focussed’ means ‘ neither 
you nor I know but I only.’ 


But there is a darker crime than slipshod writing. Mistakes 
m corrected, grace and elegance may be acquired, even 


“the logical use of words may be learned ; but the capacity for 


fluent and inexhaustible gush about the commonplace with 
which our author is afflicted is incurable. To realise his misfor- 
tune you must understand the plan and scope of his book. The 
‘ Annals’ of the title-page is somewhat misleading. For twenty 
years, it seems, Mr. Dixon has kept diaries of his observations, 
and extracts from these are sprinkled up and down his margins, 
while the body of the work consists of a sequence of essays 
roughly divided among the four seasons, with a number of 
calendars which form its only respectable feature. Of the mar- 
ginalia it is impossible to say much in praise. Had they been 
the journal of a single year it might have been otherwise ; but 
they are given not as a twelve months’ record but in an absolute 
form, and so are of little use to anybody. Such an entry as 
‘Young whinchats can fly 1oth July’ is comprehensible, but as 
matter of fact in some years the nestlings have flown weeks 
earlier and in others weeks later than that. Then, ‘ Yellow 
wagtails, young fledged roth June’; how can Mr. Dixon or 
anybody else determine dates of fledging? Now, of ‘ facts’ like 
these the Avna/s all consist. 
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It is in his text that our author shines with fullest glory. 
There he revels in such statements as that ‘all creatures love 
the Spring-time’; that the birds ‘sing the time of Summer’s 
triumph, and fill each hour of morning with their revelry and 
joy’; that ‘Autumn is the grand time of fruition—the period 
when the year’s increase is ripe unto the harvest’; that ‘the 
frost and snow are beneficial to the soil.’ In nothing we have 
read of late is there so great an abundance of such words as 
‘charm’ and ‘fascination,’ ‘glory,’ ‘magic,’ ‘ pageant, and 
‘splendour.’ That fatal fluency which is a merit in those 
morning journals which are new at breakfast and are ancient 
history after luncheon makes dull reading in a book. To sug- 
gest in words the freshness of spring or the sadness of autumn, 
to make birds live again in art, or so to babble of green 
fields as to spread them out before the mind’s eye, one needs a 
good deal more than ‘a facile pen’ and a plentiful stock of 
common information. In Mr. Dixon’s case it is necessary to 
drive the point home with special emphasis, because he frankly 
admits—and the host of his kind must perforce admit with him- 
that it is now scarce possible to discover anything new about the 
four hundred sorts of British birds. More than that, when he 
does venture upon ground not yet fully explored—(as in the 
application of evolutionary principles)—he never stumbles upon 
any fresh or novel theory. He writes about plumage, for ex- 
ample, as though it were a new and sensational discovery that 
the male dons his wedding-dress to make himself agreeable to 
his mate. Why birds delight in colour is a question he does 
not raise. That birds whistle for love he also proves to the 
hilt, but the extremely interesting question as to how song has 
been evolved entirely escapes him or he evades it. Yet on 
that point an amateur of bird-music, who (according to his 
own statement) is never so happy as when he hears it, might 
have collected valuable evidence, especially when (like Mr. 
Dixon) he has evolution on the brain. Even in matters of less 
importance there is the same want of thoroughness. In the 
chapter on ‘The Study of this Important Subject’—birds and 
farmers—he affects to deal in succession with the several species 
regarded as a plague to the crops, but nearly all his attention is 
devoted to the sparrow, about whose ravages there is no differ- 
ence of opinion. It is remarked of the rook that he is only 
guilty of a little pilfering in sowing-time, which ought to be 
looked upon as part payment of the services he renders in the 
destruction of wire-worms; so that to all appearance it has 
never dawned on his apologist that he steals seed-potatoes in 
spring and the potato crop in autumn, that he mines the winter 
stacks and attacks turnips in frost, and that seed-time is pre- 
cisely when he is least a nuisance. According to Mr. Dixon 
the magpie, that inveterate egg-stealer, leads an innocent and 
harmless life ; he is silent concerning the raids of doves ; and 
were he not so full of comment upon the minor field-pests his 
omission of the greater plagues of the farmer were the less 
surprising. 

After so much fault-finding it is pleasant to be able to end with 
a word of praise. There is one little bit of good work to be found 
where it might have been least expected : in what at first sight 
is only a dry and musty table but turns out to be a statistical 
account of the awakeningjof the birds between 6.30 and 7.5 ona 
cold morning in mid February. The sun did not rise till 7.12, 
yet at half-past six the robin was calling, five minutes later the 
song-thrush began his matins, and three minutes after that the 
blackbirds were hailing each other. So it goes on, every five 
minutes marking the arrival of a new chorister, till at 7.5 the 
chaffinch is in full song, and the birds are all awake, and (says 
Mr. Dixon in the true spirit of statistics) ‘the East is red with 
sunrise and music fills the air.’ By accident as it were this 
passage does really give you a picture of the cold morning 
and the birds twittering in the grey dawn ; and for so much you 
may be grateful. 

PODSNAP ON POETRY. 
The Makers of Modern English. By W. J. DAWSON. 
London: Hodder. 

It has occurred to Mr. Dawson—as we believe it has occurred 
to others before him—that ‘the pace of life has vastly increased 
since the nineteenth century dawned.’ ‘ What,’ he asks, ‘is the 
plain practical man to do’ amid all the babble about literature 
and men of letters? Not, it seems, to read the literature, but 
to read Mr. Dawson, who comes to him as a ‘literary middle- 
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man—an ambassador of peace. And how beautiful are that 
gentleman’s feet upon the mountains of Philistia! Never did 
a literary gent more accurately take his own measure. He is 
the very man for the ‘intelligent but unleisured reader,’ for the 
half-educated unit of the lower middle-class, for him that is 
glad when he goes up into Little Bethel : in a word, for all who 
have no taste of literature yet must have their bleat about 
Burns, their chatter about Shelley. Mr. Dawson might possiby 
have done better once. He says many true things, though 
perhaps he knows it not, and showers of blessing descend when 
he thinks he is cursing his hardest. But he has chosen his 
path. He will have no part or lot with the common ‘ cant that 
art exists for its own sake and has nothing whatever to do with 
morality.’ His is the blindness of those who will not see, the 
deafness of those who will not hear. His style is glib and 
fluent : it has the true Mutual-Improver’s jog to market. Mr. 
Dawson, in fine, should be a Quarterly Reviewer. 

The book consists of a number of papers on great poets of 
the century (the largest share of space being allotted to Words- 
worth and Tennyson), and it is by no means free from the usual 
defects, It does not hold well together : the author is so absorbed 
in his particular poet for the time being that he forgets what he 
has said elsewhere. We all know the sort of thing. When 
you are handling Mr.}Jones, who was a master of conversation, 
you say that he was no mere pedant or Dryasdust. When 
you come to Mr. Brown, who was a notoriously dull dog, you 
say that his was not the superficial glitter of mere cleverness. 
Mr. Robinson lived like a hermit, and you remark that he 
sought his inspiration in the great temple of Nature, far from the 
guilty passions and the sordid ambitions of men. Mr. Snooks, 
on the contrary, who dined out every night of his life, did not 
bury himself in selfish solitude, but mixed freely in society, and 
drew his afflatus from a profound sympathy with poor, toiling, 
suffering humanity. To some such purpose not unfrequently 
Mr. Dawson: whose vocabulary, moreover, is somewhat limited. 
His favourite phrase of admiration is that so-and-so is a poem 
which ‘the world will not willingly let die.’ His manner of express- 
ing dislike is to say that such‘an one’s works (notably Byron’s 
and Villon’s) ‘leave a bad taste inthe mouth.’ The Prometheus 
Unbound, he tells us, ‘is without question the mightiest and 
most majestic production of modern English poetry,’ while Zhe 
King and the Book ‘is the most astonishing work of genius 
of our time, and for certain part of it ‘we may claim that there 
is nothing since Shakespeare to surpass it.’ Paracelsus, too, is 
‘a great poem ; one of the greatest in English literature.’ In 
such wise and with such rash profusion does Mr. Dawson 
scatter broadcast the depreciated currency of his superlatives, 
adding sometimes the glittering paste of cumbrous and aston- 
ishing similes, Ina book of this sort length is an object, and 
length can be attained by ingeniously expanding a harmless 
sentence. Thus, if your theme be Mrs. Browning on a sofa 
reading the classics, you proceed to your variation : ‘In that 
darkened chamber the great minds of all ages held converse 
with her,’ and so forth and so forth. Aut Barnes Newcome 
aut Diabolus. 

With many of our Podsnap’s statements there will be no dis- 
position to quarrel. Not that he is freefrom mistakes. He alleges 
for instance, that Crabbe was the ‘ John Richard William Alex- 
ander Dyer’ of the Rejected Addresses : an amazing error. He 
quotes ‘ Had we never loved so blindly,’ and then says that ‘ it 
is beautiful to remember’ that the women who inspired Burns’s 
verses were farm-girls and domestic servants. Has he never 
heard of Clarinda and Mrs. Riddell? Again, he asserts that 
Byron alludes to Keats as ‘ That fiery particle, killed by an 
article’: a quotation which seems to show that Mr. Dawson 
is a good deal more familiar with Who Killed Cock Robin? 
(which he would probably describe as ‘a matchless and mighty 
lyric not unworthy of the Swan of Avon himself’) than with 
Don Juan, which he does describe as ‘one of the cleverest 
books the world has ever seen: one of the saddest and most 
wonderful, du¢ also one of the most immoral’—(O Podsnap ! 
O Innocence! O My!). As a rule, however, he is pretty 
safe. No one is likely to deny that ‘for lucidity, for sharp- 
ness and brilliance of phrase, for delicate force and effect, it 
is hard to surpass the finest work of Pope,’ or to question that 
‘every character Byron sketched was himself in various dis- 
guises, and the disguise deceived no one,’ though the truism 
reads far better in the original Macaulayese. Where he is 
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idiots, and all tenants nincompoops who allow both to op- 
press and defraud them by the most flagrant swindles and 
cruelties. A long course of Nationalism and United Ireland 
may have so bemuddled Mr. O’Brien’s brains that he thinks 
his picture a true one, just as he may believe that he can write 
a page of English without the most fantastic errors and absurdi- 
ties. But as surely as ‘I roamed the blasted heaths like you, 
with just such another mess of hell-broth seething in my heart’ 
is what Mr. Du Cleveland calls ‘too discursive and rhetorical,’ 
so surely is the whole picture of Irish life here held up to us 
utterly and absolutely false in every particular. Considering 
this, it is not only curious but gratifying to observe one true 
proposition forcing itself, in Mr. O’Brien’s despite, through the 
heavy cloud of Mr. O’Brien’s misrepresentations. This is that 
Mr. O’Brien, like most other Irish Nationalists, hates every- 
thing distinctively Irish and every distinctively Irish person 
pretty much as a renegade Jew hates whatever reminds him of 
his extraction. He loads Ireland with calumny and ridicule. 
He spitefully caricatures the manners and the speech of the 
Irish peasant. He describes even the Irish convict as a 
hideous and misshapen monster. When We Were Boys 
treats Ireland, and especially County Cork, pretty much as 
Mr. O’Brien’s newspaper treats Mr. Balfour. 

Our readers may think that this book has been reviewed at too 
great length. Of course, if Mr. O’Brien were not a noisy and 
well-advertised member of Parliament and ex-convict it would 
not have been reviewed at all, here or anywhere else. But just as 
a dull but improper tract would be largely commented upon if 
it were the work—to take a purely hypothetical case—of Mr. 
Gladstone, although nothing would be said about it if it had 
fallen from the pen of (say) Mr. Stead, this volume ought not to 
be passed over in silence. The least displeasing feature in it 
is its occasional impudence. We began with one specimen ; 
we will end with another. On page 247 it is written : ‘The out- 
raged pantaloons of our school-boys are avenged.’ The thought 
of Mr. O’Brien writing this sentence in prison is delicious. 
Verily he has avenged his breeches. 


OLD AND NEW. 

We fear that to protest against the collection and republi- 
cation of newspaper articles seems vain. The reading public 
likes nothing better than a book which is not strictly co- 
herent and which can be resumed at any moment and at 
any page. If such hashes are to be esteemed a desirable 
class of literature, it must be owned that nothing could be 
more excellent than the volume which Mr. J. M. Barrie has 
just published under the far from felicitous title of JZy Lady 
Nicotine (London : Hodder). It consists of papers which have 
appeared from time to time in Zhe S¢. James's Gazette, to the 
great entertainment, we doubt not, of the readers of that journal. 
They all turn more or less on the subject of smoking, and in- 
deed one grows a little tired of the Arcadia mixture, of 
Villar y Villars, and of Cabanas. But nothing could be more 
diverting than many of the pieces: such, for instance, as 
‘Mv Brother Henry’ and ‘Arcadians at Bay’; and nothing 
could illustrate more effectively Mr. Barrie’s peculiar talents. 
Here we have in full play his whimsical humour, his psycho- 
logical subtlety, his power of thrusting’a scene or a per- 
sonality on his reader by main force. He has indeed/a‘singular 
faculty of being realistic, though his methods are not as other 
realists’ are. One who is so careful of details will perhaps be 
grateful for the information that a man does not generally carrya 
pipe in his coat-tail pocket during dinner. Mr. Barrie has stilla 
long road to traverse till he comes to his really great novel ; 
but come to it he will some day, if he can conquer the tendency 
to write down to the ‘body,’ from which, by the way, his pre- 
sent volume is almost free. 

Canon Holland, in an admirable preface, puts the case for 
Economic Morals (London : Allen), by Wilfrid Richmond, M.A., 
a collection of lectures delivered at Sion College and ‘addressed 
mainly to the clergy.’ It is an attempt to reconcile abstract 
political economy—(the which men say has been entirely dis- 
credited of late)—with the practical working of human society. 
As the Canon says, ‘it is most probably a purely practical crisis— 
some moment of human distress—which compels us’ to seek 
a solution of an economic question, and then the laws of political 
economy seem rigid and inhuman and equally applicable ‘to 
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Saturn or to the Earth.’ Mr. Richmond has endeavoured to 
find a working politico-social economy which shall be more 
elastic and less isolated than the old theories, which are abstract 
and very much 7” vacuo. He says some true and obvious 
things, but these have little to do with political economy, whose 
only claim to be a science is that its principles are passionless 
deductions from the widest possible range of social and industrial 
facts. His principle that ‘the moral law is supreme in economic 
conduct’ is rather a statement of what ought to be than of what 
is: it is reformative, not formative ; regenerative, not specific : 
if it be meant as a scientific generalisation deduced from a 
great array of facts it is false. If, however, his book be in- 
tended as an exposition of and an argument for the thesis that 
economics should be included in the sphere of morality and 
conscience, without attempt to make a science of it, then may 
it be commended as completely clear and vigorous. 

Fohn Hannah: A Clerical Study. By J. H. Overton. 
(London: Rivingtons.) If neither very brilliant nor very 
eventful, Dr. Hannah’s was yet a thoroughly useful life. The 
son of a Wesleyan minister, he took orders in the Church of 
England, and for many years held the important position of 
Vicar of Brighton, and discharged its responsible duties with 
ability and success. But it is as schoolmaster rather than as 
parson that he was known and will be remembered on this 
side of the Tweed. From 1847 to 1854 he was Archdeacon 
Williams’s successor in the Rectorship of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, and from 1854 to 1870 headmaster of Glenalmond. And 
many others besides his old pupils will read with interest the 
memorial volume in which Canon Overton has sketched with 
tactful sympathy the life and character of his friend. 

None of These Things Move Me (London: Nisbet) is an 
example of a kind of book not to be found out of Protes- 
tant England and Puritan America. A weakly and amiable 
young lady takes toa peculiarly effervescent sort of evangelical 
religion, as another might take to alcoholic stimulants ; she 
presses it as the Water of Life upon her friends and neigh- 
bours, young and old, rich and poor—especially poor—and then 
she falls seriously ill, is able to exert herself no more (though 
she ‘over-stimilates’ herself to the last), and at length—at 
weary length—she dies. Thereafter she is canonised by an 
admiring circle of evangelical friends and relations ; and ‘a 
brief memorial’ is written concerning her, with a preface by an 
accredited reverend gentleman. The young subject of the 
‘brief memorial’ before us is a Miss Toomer, and the clergy- 
man who acts as sponsor thereto isa Mr. Whitfield. The book 
might have made one of the twelve which Miss Clack—Clack of 
The Moonstone—put in Lady Verinder’s way to produce a proper 
frame of mind for approaching dissolution. 

West-Nor-West, by Jessie M. Saxby (London : Nisbet) is a 
pleasant record of a visit to Canada, and more particularly of 
a brief stay in what the authoress calls ‘ Greater Scotland.’ All 
along the route of the Canadian Pacific she was struck with 
the frequency of Scottish—especially Highland—names, such 
as Macpherson, Frazer, and Campbell, and at the end of her 
journey in British Columbia she found Scot upon Scot, many 
families dating their settlement from the old days of the 
Hudson Bay Company. Mrs. Saxby is shrewd and sensible as 
well as patriotic ; and though at the Chinese ‘question’ on the 
Pacific Slope and at other difficulties of Canadian administra- 
tion she ‘smiles’ with a lady-like superiority to political 
economy and international policy, she has yet much to say that 
is worth heeding. Especially should her little book be of use 
to intending emigrants. 

Miss Dudgeon’s 4/zss Dot (Dumfries : Maxwell) is a charming 
story for children, which they are sure to appreciate. It shows 
a considerable advance upon the writer’s previous work, inas- 
much as it ends happily and the hercine is not killed. We 
have also received a new edition, being the third, of Keats’ 
Poetical Works (London: Reeves), edited by F. Buxton- 
Forman ; a new edition, being the second, of Zhe Letters of 
Fohn Keats to Fanny Brawne (London: Reeves), edited by 
the same hand; A Second Poetry Book (London: Macmillan), 
compiled by Mr. A. Ward for school-girls ; a new edition, being 
the second, of Sir John Franklin: A ‘ Revelation’ (London : 
Bemrose), by J. H. Skewes ; a new edition, being the third, of 
The Plan of Campaign (London: Methuen), by F. Mabel 
Robinson ; a cheap edition of French Janet (London : Smith) ; 
Everybodys Scrap-Book of Curious Facts (London : Saxon), 
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edited by Don Lemon; the new part of Our Celebrities 
(London : Sampson Low), with photographs and biographies 
of James Anthony Froude, Henry Du Pré Labouchere, and 
Signor F. Paolo Tosti; Zhe Jilustrated Catalogue of the Paris 
Salon (London: Chatto) and the first of three parts of Royal 
Academy Pictures (London : Cassell). 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


FicTIon. 
A Phonographic Mystery. By L. Madreyhijs. London : Rem- 
ington. I vol. 
Gloriana. By Lady Florence Dixie. London: Henry. 1 vol 


Strange Crimes. By William Westall. London: Ward and 
Downey. 1 vol. 

Tales of Old Scotland. By Sheriff Rampini. Edinburgh : 
Macniven. 1 vol. 

The Man from Manchester. By Dick Donovan. London: 
Chatto. 1 vol. 


The Master of the Magicians. By E.S. Phelps and H. D. 
Ward. London: Heinemann. 1 vol. 


The Quality of Mercy. By Harold Vallings. London : Gard- 


ner. 2 vols. 

The Ring of Amasis. By Lord Lytton. London: Macmillan. 
I vol. 

Up and Down the Pantiles. By Emma Marshall. London : 
Seeley. 1 vol. 

West African Stories. By A. B. Ellis. London: Chapman. 
6s. 

VERSE. 


Corn and Poppies. By Cosmo Monkhouse. London: Mathew. 
6s. 


Allen. 3s. 6d. 
London : Stock. 


Saturday Songs. By H. D. Traill. London : 
The Proving of Gennad. By Landred Lewis. 


The Quest of Sir Bertrand. By R. H. Domenichetti. Lon- 
don: Allen. 6s. 

Until the Day Break. By Horatius Bonar. London: Hodder. 
5s. 

Verse Essays. By R. B. Johnson. London: Stanesby. 

TRAVEL. 

Glimpses of Eastern Cities. By Andrew Russell. London: 
Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 

In Far Dakota. By Mrs. Locke. London: Allen. 2s. 6d. 

Winters in Algeria. By F. A. Bridgeman. London: Chap- 
man. 

Biocrapuy. 

Beethoven. By H. A. Rudall. London: Low. 3s. 

Canon Battersby. By Two of His Sons. London: Seeley. 
3s. 6d. 

Diaries of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore. London: Griffith. 
42s. 


H. M. Stanley. By H. W. Little. London: Chapman. 
Lord Althorp. By Ernest Myers. London: Bentley. 3s. 6d. 


Nelson and the Naval Supremacy of England. By W. C. 
Russell. London: Putnam. 5s. 


The Fournal of Marie Bashkirtsef. Translated by Mathilde 
Blind. London: Cassell. 24s. 


Theodore of Corsica. By Percy Fitzgerald. London: Vizetelly. 
Is. 
History. 
Calendar of State Papers. Vol. vil. London: Eyre. 16s. 
History of the Sudan Campaign. By H.E. Colville. Lon- 
don: Eyre. 15s. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Minor Prophets. By Archdeacon Farrar. London: 
Nisbet. 2s. 6d. 
The on Man. By the Rev. William Spiers. London: 
euly. 
The Voices of the Psalms. By Bishop Walsh. London: 


Hodder. §s. 
The Wider Hope. London: Unwin. 
Veni Creator. By Principal Moule. 


7s. 6d. 
London: Hodder. §s. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A Handbook of European Birds. 
London : Gurney. 


By James Backhouse, Jun. 


A Theory of Wit and Humour. By F. R. Fleet. London : 
Remington. 

British Sporting Fishes. By John Watson. London: Chap- 
man, 3s, 6d. 
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Capital and Interest. By E. V. Bohm-Bawerk ; Translated by 
William Smart. London: Macmillan. 14s. 

Curiosities of the Church. By William Andrews. 
Methuen. 6s. 

Models and Exercises. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 


London : 


By H. F. Fox and J. M. Bromley. 
4s. 6d. 


Modern Ideas of Evolution. By Sir J. W. Dawson. London: 
Religious Tract Society. 
Natural History of Scarlatina. By D. H.Gresswell. Oxford : 


Clarendon Press. tos. 6d. 
On Right and Wrong. By W.S. Lilly. London: Chapman. 


12s. 
Opposites. By Lewis Thornton. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 
Poetry and Prose of Fohn Keats. By Buxton Forman. Lon- 
don: Reeves. a 
Stray Feathers from Many Birds. By Charles Dixon. Lon- 


don: Allen. 7s. 6d. 

The Chemistry of Paints and Painting. By A. H. Church. 
London : Seeley. 5s. 

The English Law of Property. By Thomas Raleigh. Oxford : 


Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 
The Mental Faculties. By Charles Warner. Cambridge: 
University Press. 4s. 6d. 


The Three Shafts of Death. 
Edinburgh : Williams. 


Edited by Robert Atkinson. 
3s. 6d. 


ForEIGN. 


Annuaire de linstruction publique et des beaux-arts pour l'année 
1890. Paris: Delalain. 8 fr. 

Atlas der Pfhlanzenkrankheiten. 
Berlin: Parey. 20 fr. 

Catalanische Troubadoure der Gegenwart. 

J. Fastenrath. Leipzig: Reissner. 8 m. 

Das Gefiihl als Fundament der Weltordnung. Von F. Ritter 
v. Feldegg. Wien: Holder. 5 m. 

Die Elemente der Metaphysik. Von P. Deussen. 
Brockhaus. 7 m. 

Die Saho-Sprache. 2. Bd.: Wérterbuch der Saho-Sprache. 
Von L. Reinisch. Wien: Hélder. 24 m. 

Dramaturges et romanciers. Par E. Montégut. 
chette. 3 fr. Soc. 

Eduard von Harimann’s Philosophie u. der Materialismus in 
der modernen Kultur. Von A. Drews. Leipzig: Fried- 
rich. I m. 

Empirische Untersuchungen zur allgemeinen Staatslehre. Von 
E. Lingg. Wien: Holder. 6m. 
Grundsiige e. theoretischen Spektralanalyse. 
ligethy. Halle: Schmidt. 15 m. 
Handbok i Skandinaviens hafs-algfiora. Von F. R. Kjelimann. 

I. Stockholm: Lamm. 2 kr. 25 6. 

Koopos. Die Weltentwickelung, nach monistisch-psycholog. 
Prinzipien auf Grundlage der exakten Naturforschg. dar- 
gestellt, Von H. Wolff. 2 Bde. Leipzig: Friedrich. 15m. 

L’Abbé Rottelet. Par F. Fabre. Avec deux dessins de J. P. 
Laurens. Paris: Charpentier. 2 fr. Soc. 

LD’ Allemagne depuis Leibniz: Essat sur le développement de la 
conscience nationale en Allemagne 1700-1848. Par L. Lévy- 


Von P. Sorauer. 4. Folge. 


Verdeutscht von 


Leipzig : 


Paris: Ha- 


Von R. v. Kéves- 


Bruhl. 18mo. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. Soc. 

L’année industrielle 1890. Par M. de Nansouty. Paris: 
Tignol. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

La légende divine. Par F. Darmesteter. Paris: Lemerre. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Le fils du plongeur. Par F. du Boisgobey. Paris: Plon. 3 fr 
50 ¢. 


Le marquis de Vérac et sesamis. 1768-1858. Par A. comte 


de Rougé. Avec portrait du marquis de Vérac. Paris: 
Plon. 7 fr. 50 ¢. 

Le socialisme contemporain. Par E. de Laveleye. Nouv. édit. 
Paris: Alcan. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Le thédtre a la mode XVIII. stécle. Par B. Marcello. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 2 fr. 50 c. 

Les merveilies de Vexposition. Ouvrage illustré. Pars: 
Librairie illustrée. 14 fr. 

Lexikon, dansk biografisk. Udgivet af C. F. Bricka. 26. Hft. 
Copenhagen : Gad. 1 kr. 

Nyt Lovlextkon. Von E. Jirgensen. vil. Bd. 5. Hft. Copen- 


hagen: Gad. 3 kr. 406, 

Numa Roumestan: Piece en cing actes, Par A. Daudet. Paris: 
Lemerre. 2 fr. 50 c. 

Pe desputisoun bitwen Pe bodi and Pe soule. Ursg. v. W. 
Linow. Nebst der 4ltesten altfranzés. Bearbeitg. d. 
Streites zwischen Leib u. Seele. Hrsg. v. H. Varnhagen. 
3m. 60 pf. Die Fragmente der Reden der Seele an den 
Leichnam in zwei Handschriften zu Worcester u. Oxford. 
Von R. Buchholz. 1m. 8opf. Leipzig: Deichert. 
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Perles et talismans: Pensées diverses. Par A. Lacroze. Paris; 
Fischbacher. 2 fr. Soc. 

Regnier, M.—CEuvres completes. Accompagnées d’une notice 
biograph. Paris: Lemerre. Io fr. 

Russes et Slaves: Etudes politiques et littéraires. 
Leger. 18mo. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Schwanke und Schnurren aus Bauern Mund. Von UV. Jahn. 

Berlin : Mayer. I m. 
Sébastian Roch: Roman de meurs. 
Charpentier. 3 fr. 50 c. 
Stine. Von Th. Fontane. Berlin: Fontane. 3m. 
Thouvenel.—La Gréce du roi Othon : Correspondance de Thou- 
venel avec sa famille et ses amis. Paris: C. Lévy. 
7 fr. Soc. 
Umrisse zur Naturlehre der Demokratie. 
Leipzig : Hirzel. 6m. 


Par L. 


Par O. Mirbeau. Paris: 


Von W. Roscher. 








INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


EDINBURGH, 1890. 
ENGAGEMENT OF 


MR. DE JONC’S SELECT PROFESSIONAL BRASS BAND, 


Commencing on Monday, 12th inst. 
ORGAN RECITALS TWICE DAILY. 
ELECTRICAL LIGHTING, TRACTION, APPLIANCES, 


etc., etc., forming the most complete and extensive Scientific and Industrial 
Electrical Exhibition ever held. 


GENERAL INVENTIONS, INDUSTRIES, etc., etc., with 


ARTISANS and WoMEN’s SECTIONS. 
MACHINERY IN MOTION in the GRAND MACHINERY HALL. 
FOREIGN COURTS—lItTaty, AustTrIA, FRANCE, GERMANY, 


Betcium, Russia, TURKEY, etc., etc. 


FINE ART GALLERY, with Arr UNION in connection. 
MUSICAL PERFORMANCES—Voca.L AND INSTRUMENTAL 


—by the most celebrated Artistes, CHoirs, and Banps, British and Conti- 
nental, 


AMUSEMENTS and ENTERTAINMENTS of all kinds in 
the Extensive and Beautifully Laid-out Grounps:—Runninc TrackK— 
SwITCHBACK, TELPHER, WATER, AND SHIP RAILwAYs—SwWIMMING BATH— 
Mititary TouURNAMENTS— HIGHLAND GATHERINGS—PANORAMA, TRA- 
FALGAR—JUBILEE Postat Exuisirion—HistoricaL Musica COLLECTION 
—JAPANESE VILLAGE—VENETIAN GLass WorKS, etc., etc. 





Open Daily from 9.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Admission at Gates, 1s., Children, 6d. ; or by Season Ticket, Adults, £1, 1s., 
Children, ros. 6d. 


Friday Evenings, after 6 o'clock, 6d. to all. 
Special Railway facilities from all parts of the Kingdom at exceptionally low Fares. 
S. LEE BAPTY, General Manager. 





REMOVALS. 





JOHN TAYLOR & SON 


UNDERTAKE REMOVALS 

TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
BY EXPERIENCED WORKMEN, 
ON THE MOST MODERATE TERMS. 


110 PRINCES’ STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


SOUTH EDINBURGH UNIONIST INTEREST. 


MEETINGS of UNIONIST ELECTORS who are willing to join COM- 
MITTEES in the THREE WARDS of the SOUTHERN DIVISION, or who 
may be willing otherwise to aid in promoting a Unionist Candidature, will be held 


as follows :— 
IL—ST. GEORGE'S WARD. 


IN 








IL—NEWINGTON WARD. 
In the LireraryY INstiTuTE, SourH CLERK STREET, this (FRIDAY) 
EVENING, oth inst., at 8 o'clock. 
Councillor ROBERT MILLER in the Chair. 


IIL—ST. CUTHBERTS WARD. 
In ViewrortH Free CuurcuH Hai, on MONDAY EVENING, 
12th inst., at 8 o'clock. 
Mr. ROBERT A. LOCKHART in the Chair. 


_ Mr. LEWIS M‘IVER will be present at these Meetings. Unionist Electors are 
a to be present, and to bring friends who are favourable to the Unionist cause 
with them. 





W. THREACKER & CO., 


87 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 
THACKER, SPINK & CO., Calcutta. 


Additional Copies have now been received of 
PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. By Rupyarp 
KIPLING. Second Edition. 6s. 
Now Ready, 5s. post free. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND OTHER VERSES. 
Being Humorous Poems of Indian Official Life. By RUuDYARD 





KIPLING. Fourth Edition, with Ten Additional Poems. In 
square 32mo, 5s. 
Just Published, Fourth Edition, 8s. 6d. 
THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER: An Indian 


Naturalist’s Foreign Policy. By Ena. 
by F. C. Macrag. In Imperial 16mo. 


‘It is a very clever record of a year’s observations round the bungalow in ‘‘ Dusty- 
pore.” . . . It is by no means a mere travesty. . . . The writer is always amusing, 
and never dull.’—/edd. 

ust Published, Third Edition, 6s. 
BEHIND THE BUNGALOW. by Ena. 
Sketches by the Illustrator of ‘ The ‘l'ribes.’ 

As ‘The Tribes of My Frontier’ graphically and humorously described the 
Animal Surroundings of an Indian Bungalow, the present work describes with much 
pleasantry the Human Officials thereof, with their peculiarities, idiosyncrasies, and, 
to the European, strange methods of duty. 

‘**The Tribes of My Frontier” was very good; ‘‘ Behind the Bungalow” is even 
better. Anglo-Indians will see how truthful are these sketches. People who know 
nothing about India will delight in the clever drawings and the truly humorous 
descriptions ; and, their appetite for fun being gratified, they will not fail to note the 
under-current of sympathy.’—Gvrafhic. 


ust Published, Crown 8vo, 9s. 

RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. With Progres- 
sive Colloquial Exercises, Idioms, Familiar Phrases, and exten- 
sive Anglo-Russian Vocabulary. By ALEx. KiNLocH. By this 
Work (on the Otto System) Students are well grounded in the 
Grammatical Structure, and at the same time rapidly qualified 
for the Colloquial Use, of the Language. 


LAYS OF IND. By ALiIpH CHEEM. 7o Illustrations. Eighth 
Edition. 10s. 6d. Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive Poems 
illustrative of Anglo-Indian Social Life. 

RIDING FOR LADIES. By Mrs. Power O'DONOGHUE. 75 
Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


‘Mrs. O'Donoghue shows no signs of “‘ falling off,” but shows her readers how to 
become riders, and to stick on gracefully.’—Puach. 


SEONEE; or, Camp Life. By R. A. STERNDALE. 34 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. 8s. 6d. Indian Sport in the Form of 
an entertaining Tale of Adventure. 
W. THACKER & Co., LONDon. 
THACKER, SPINK & Co., CALcuUTTA. 


With 50 Illustrations 


With 53 clever 





- OUR CATS, 


AND ALL ABOUT THEM: 
THEIR VARIETIES, HABITS, MANACEMENT, AND FOR SHOW. 


The Standard of excellence and beauty described and pictured. 


By HARRISON WEIR, F.R.H.S. 


Post free, 7s. 6d. 





256 pages; 70 Illustrations. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘Mr. Weir describes the varieties with painstaking accuracy, and when words 
might fail, draws them in black and white.’— Daily Telegraph. 

*Mr. Harrison Weir has written a charming book in praise of the cat. Mr. Weir 
undertakes to tell us ‘‘all about them,” and of a truth he leaves little unsaid, while 
dozens of admirable drawings from his masterly pencil seem to leave as little unre- 
presented.’—Daily News. 

‘Mr. Harrison Weir, who is one of the greatest authorities on domestic animals, is 
the author of a work entitled ‘‘ Our Cats, and All About Them.” For lovers of the 
feline tribe this volume will have especial interest.’—Morning Post. 

‘Mr. Weir discourses pleasantly and learnedly about the several breeds of cats and 
their characteristics. The illustrations are delicious renderings alike of furry invest- 
ment and mental complacency.’—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

‘Every lover of pussy owes a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Weir for this the 
latest, the best, most complete, and most readable book on cats ever published.’— 
Poultry. 


CLEMENTS & Co., Advertiser Office, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


London Agents :—SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & Co., LIMITED, and all Boc*sellers. 
N.B.—A few Large Paper Copies left, Twenty-Five Shillings, of 
the Author only, Sevenoaks, Kent. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 


UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 
yO % OBS SE C.40 2:23 22 
Is SPECIALLY USEFUL AT THE 
RED HOUSE HOME, MUSSELBURGH. 
The Supply at present is very low, and Parcels will be gladly sent for. 
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Published THIS DAY, foolscap folio, full buckram, gilt top, price £2, 12s. 6d. nett, 


SCOTTISH 


NATIONAL MEMORIALS. 








TuHIs volume is the outgrowth of the interest excited by the Historical and Archzological Collection which was 


brought together in the ‘ Bishop’s Castle’ in Glasgow for the International Exhibition of 1888. 


The whole collection 


has been carefully examined by experts, who have contributed most interesting accounts of many relics which are 


intimately bound up with Scottish history. 


It is hoped that this volume will prove not only a valuable contribution to 


the history of Scottish Antiquities, but will also afford a picture of Scottish Life which has rarely been equalled in 


interest. 


The work is edited by Mr. James Paton, Superintendent of the Corporation Galleries of Art and the Kelvingrove 


Museum, Glasgow, with the assistance of the most eminent Antiquaries of Scotland. 


It consists of about 400 pages, and 


contains, in addition to a beautifully Coloured Frontispiece, THirty FuLt-PaGe PL artes, and nearly THREE HUNDRED 


ILLUSTRATIONS in the text. 


This volume has been printed at the Edinburgh University Press by Messrs. T. & A. CONSTABLE, Printers to 


Her Majesty. 





CONTENTS. 


SCOTTISH ARCH AOLOGY. 
STONE and BRONZE IMPLEMENTS, CANOES, and other EARLY 
REMAINS, by Sir ARTHUR MITCHELL, K.C.B., and Dr. JOSEPH 
ANDERSON. 


HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL RELICS. 

MEMORIALS of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS, by the Rev. 
JOSEPH STEVENSON, S.J. 

PORTRAITS of QUEEN MARY, by Mr. JOHN M. GRAY, F.S.A. Scot., 
Curator of the Scottish National Portrait Gallery. 

SCOTLAND AFTER the UNION of the CROWNS, with Special reference 
tothe COVENANT and the ROYALISTS, by Mr. D. HAY FLEMING, 
F.S.A. Scot., Editor of ‘Register of St. Andrews Kirk-Session’ for the 
Scottish History Society. 

The JACOBITE MOVEMENT, by Mr. J. DALRYMPLE DUNCAN, 
F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., F.R.S.E. 


Father 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
RELICS, by DAVID MURRAY, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. Scot. 


BURGHAL MEMORIALS OF EDINBURGH, 
ABERDEEN, DUMFRIES, DUNDEE, IRVINE, LINLITHGOW, 
PERTH, ST. ANDREWS, and STIRLING, by the EDITOR; and of 
GLASGOW, by Mr. JOHN O. MITCHELL, and Mr. COLIN DUNLOP 
DONALD, F.S.A. Scot. 


SCOTTISH LIFE. 
The MILITARY, INDUSTRIAL, and DOMESTIC LIFE of SCOTLAND, 
by the EDITOR. 


MONOGRAPHS on SILVER PLATE, and ARCHERY, by Mr. ALEX. 
J. S. BROOK, F.S.A. Scot. 


TORTURES and PUNISHMENT, by Professor JOHN FERGUSON, 
M.A., LL.D. 





ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SCOTTISH ARCHAOLOGY. 
Full-Page Plate of the DOUGLAS CLEPHANE HORN, and 32 IIlustra- 
tions in the Text. 


HISTORICAL AND PERSONAL RKELICS. 
Coloured Frontispiece of the KENNET CIBORIUM. 


22 Full-Page Plates of the KENNET CIBORIUM ; QUEEN MARY'’S 
TAPESTRY, VELVET HANGINGS, and PRAYER-BOOK; LET- 
TER of QUEEN MARY; PORTRAITS OF QUEEN MARY, 
DARNLEY, MONTROSE, CLAVERHOUSE, PRINCE CHARLES 
EDWARD, and CARDINAL YORK; BEATON’S BIBLE; The 
THRISSELS BANNER; The SOLEMN LEAGUE and COVENANT; 
PEDEN’S BIBLE; ORDER to carry out the MASSACRE of GLEN- 
COE; PRINCE CHARLES’S PAPER MONEY; MEDALS, ME- 
DALLIONS, and SEALS, and 93 Illustrations in the Text. 


SCOTTISH LITERATURE. 

3 Full-Page Plates of the CHAINED BIBLE in GLASGOW CATHEDRAL, 
and Specimens of SCOTTISH BINDING; and 12 Illustrations of TITLE- 
PAGES, HANDWRITING of BURNS, SCOTT, and TANNAHILL; 
and OLD MORTALITY’S MALLET. 


BURGHAL MEMORIALS. 


4 Full-Page Plates of The OLD PARLIAMENT CLOSE, EDINBURGH ; 
RUINS of the ARCHBISHOP’S CASTLE, GLASGOW ; BURGESS 
TICKET; and POUND NOTES of the SHIP BANK. 


39 Illustrations of RELICS of the ANCIENT BURGHS. 


SCOTTISH LIFE. 


100 Illustrations in the Text. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE AND SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN AND CO. 





“CLEARED.” 


‘A vigorous poem which is likely to attract considerable attention.’"—7he 
Times. 

‘Far exceeds in cleverness and courage anything that has yet appeared in 
Unionist literature. . . . It should, it must, have a vast effect in influencing 
public opinion.’—The World. 


Printed in Pamphlet Form for DISTRIBUTION by 
UNIONIST ORGANISATIONS. 


Copies (2s. per 100, or 17s. 6d. per 1000) will be sent Post Free to 
any Address in the United Kingdom, 


‘THE SCOTS OBSERVER’ OFFICES, 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH ; and 115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ON RIGHT AND WRONG. By W. S. LILLY, Author of ‘A 


Century of Revolution.’ Demy 8vo. 12s. {This day. 


H. M. STANLEY : His Life, Works, and Explorations. By 
the Rev. H. W. Lirtie. Demy 8vo. [Next week. 


WE TWO AT MONTE[CARLO. By Avert D. VANDAM. 


Crown 8vo. 1s. [This day. 
BRITISH SPORTING FISHES. By JoHn Watson. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. [Next week. 


TEN YEARS’ TRAVEL AND SPORT IN FOREIGN 
LANDS. By H. W. Seron-Karr. A New Edition, with Additions and 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

NEW NOVEL BY H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


LADY FAINT HEART. By H. B. Marrrotr Watson. 


3 vols. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, Limited, LONDON. 





